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" Man the Life-boat ! "— SoNc. 

** Oh ! I have suflFer'd 
With those that I saw suffer : a brave vessel 
(Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her) 
Dashed all to pieces. O ! the cry did knock 
Against my very heart : poor souls, they perish*d." 

Tempest. 
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NOTE. ^ 



THE LATE DISASTERS. 



WE have delayed this Publication in the expectation that 
the two Shipwreck Institutions would of course give 
the public their explanation of the cause of the late melancholy 
catastrophes : nor have we been disappointed ; they both have 
" said their say ;" and when '^ diamond cuts diamond" damage 
must accrue to both. The National Shipwreck Institutioo 
commences by attributing the immediate cause of the accidents 
to the imprudent carrying of sail. They observe, ** Life-boats 
have nothing to do with sails, and they should be forbidden, in 
most, if not in all cases." What then, we ask, is to be done, 
should it blow so hard that the oars cannot be kept in the rowr 
locks, but are blown out of the men's hands ? The wreck, as 
might happen, some miles distant? Under such circumstances 
it has been proved that one strip of canvass is more efficient than 
all the oars in the boat. This is so self evident it will not bear 
argument or question. They next proceed to say, that the 
Lytham and Rhyl boats, and all Mr. Beeching's boats, are 
faulty! — *'the boats are beside faulty in their form, faulty in 
their fittings, and faulty in their mode of ballasting ( I J '^ If 
tbey were aware of this fact, why did they not honestly make it 
known to the public before the boats were placed on their 
stations, and the lives of so many of their crews sacrificed, and 
others endangered ? Strange ! we have a letter from an influ- 
ential member of this society, speaking of the Lytham as a most 
superior boat ! — They now also" deny that Mr. Beeching has 
built after his model, in order to bear out the correct judgment 
of the Northumberland prize Committee (!) " As these builders 
gained the premium offered by the Duke of Northumberland for 
the best model of a Life-boat, it has generally been supposed, 
and so stated in the newspapers, that these boats were built 
after that model. The public, however, will be surprised to 
hear that such is not the case ; and further, that, with the ex- 
ception of the Ramsgate and Boulmer boats (and they not 



strictly*), not one of the boats built by the Messrs. Beeching 
is on the lines of the model that gained the prize. This of course 
is not our affair. If Messrs. Beeching choose to alter the pro- 
portions of their boats, and they find purchasers simple enough (!) 
to take such boats off their hands, without measurement or ex- 
amination, they are perfectly at liberty to do so ; but then they 
must not call their boats after the prize model, nor attach a brass 
plate to their boats with the words '* Northumberland Prize 
^ Boat" conspicuously engraved on it."(« • •) 
^ Why was not the public made acquainted with these parti- 
^ culars previous to the thirteenth hour? And what does the 
^ sister Society say? ** The Times" of the 9th inst. publishes a 
^ long letter on the subject from Lieut. Francis Lean, R. N., 
Secretary to the S. F. M. Royal Benevolent Society. He 
assures the public that, *' if properly handled, they will do all 
that boats can be expected to do." He says nothing about their 
** faulty lines," or faulty construction ! On the contrary, he 
tells us that " the most intelligent jury," by their verdict at 
Lytham, had come to the unanimous decision that the construc- 
tion of the boat had nothing to do with the accident ! Why, 
we ask, was the evidence of her having been tested and upset 
in the Queen's dock at Liverpool suppressed on that occasion ? 
And why does not Lieut. Lean give the verdict of the jury on the 
bodies of the poor men drowned in the Rhyl boat? that jury, 
we suppose, was not quite so intelligent, and their verdict would 
scarcely suit the book of the society, we should fear ! Lieut. 
Lean further informs us, that the Portmadoc boat (the boat that 
upset at Carnarvon) was tumbled about in his presence in 
smooth water ; in short, he played with her as a boy would play 
with a toy in a washing tub, to his great satisfaction ; thus 
proving, he says, that " the cause of her upsetting was wholly 
to be attributed to her not having been properly ballasted ! " 
He further adds : "The triumph (!) of the builder who was 
present was therefore the greater, and the Committee of this 
society were confirmed in their judgment, that, properly handled, 
his were safe boats." Perhaps Lieut. Lean, and this Committee, 
together with the triumphant builder, for the satisfaction of the 

* Query. — Is this the reason that the Prize-boat at Ramsgate did not 
put to sea in a late gale, when a wreck was off l\ve c^^'sX,^^^^^^^::^^ 
i were- saved by a small boat of White's, statvowed ^\.'&to«A?sX«»^» -^ 



public, will themselves handle these boats in Jack and Ramsay 
sounds, or Portland Race, in a gale of wind, and if they live to 
return we shall be but too ready to give credence, and bow to 
their opinion and judgment ; but until this is done they will 
excuse us. How much more creditable and honorable, if 
frankly they acknowledged they had erred in judgment ; that 
the public were assured that the present boats should be cast, 
and, as circumstances permitted, be replaced by sterling good 
ones. But no — the ducal tiat has been pronounced, that a 
life -boat must self-right, and the self-righting principle is to 
be upheld, no matter how many more valuable lives nis^ be 
sacriiiced. But the Journal of the Royal Shipwreck InstitutioD, 
and Lieut. Lean's letter, seem like the flounder of the dyiog 
whale ! the last struggling flurry of the expiring self-righting 
principle; and we trust that public opinion will fall like the death 
harpoon, and render the monstrous absurdity quiescent. — So 

*' Quivers her fin, the dying whale. 
The oeean lashing with her tail, 
Blowing its waters high and wide, 
Blood mixing with the bubbling tide — 
Convulsive struggling — all in vain — 
Turns on her back — nor righVs again." 



London, Feb, 10th. 
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PREFACE. 

BOATS, which can be upset, swamped, or water- 
logged, by any contingencies of winds or waves, 
in the open seas, are unworthy of the name of Life- 
boats. 

What is a Life-boat? and what should a Life-boat 
be? Surely not what are now called Life-boats ! — open 
half tubes, cut down at the sides, to give what is de- 
nominated a '^ sheer," and liable to upset, swamp, 
water-log, and turn end over end ! But such are the 
present class of boats named Life-boats, and indebted 
for any stability they may possess to artificial means — 
such as water ballast, iron keels, or any other mate- 
rial, with valves and plugs for the delivery of water ; 
valves which any sea-weed or floating substance, being 
sucked in, may render totally ineffective. What is the 
resource under such circumstances? Pumps ! We have 
seen a fabric called a Life-boat with six pumps, and in 
which the crew were told that they must " row with 
one hand, and pump with the other ! " Is this the way 
to employ a crew, in the desperate struggle of saving 
life from shipwreck ? 

A Life-boat should be so constructed as to take care 
of itself, no contingencies of winds or waves should 
be able to affect it. The whole attention of the crew 
should be fixed on one object, the approaching the 
wreck sp% edily and carefully and sa\\w% ^^v^\\M^'^^"^^^2sis^. 
tborougb and full confidence in iVie &VaJa>X\V^ ^wjl^ V^"^^^"^ 
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of their boat, for without this confidence their exer- 
tions would be paralyzed. The question then natu- 
rally arises, as to the most perfect principle of buoy- 
ancy at present known, combining lightness, strength, 
and sufficient weight to make way against a head sea ; 
and the question resolves itself in Colonel Blanchard's 
bridge-pontoons, which have been so thoroughly proved 
and tested, as to require no fui*ther comment, and eadi 
of these pontoons surpasses any two open boats. Fa 
instance, the pontoon cut longitudinally would form 
two open boats, and in which case liable to upset, 
swamp, and be water-logged ; but when placed one on 
the other, closed and hermetically sealed, no contin- 
gency of wind or wave can affect its buoyancy. 

The next question which suggests itself is, why coaM 
not two pontoons, or elongated tubes or cylinders, be 
so formed and joined together, as to construct a Life- 
boat which should be equal to four of the present class 
of Life-boats in one ? And far superior, inasmuch as 
its stability would be much greater without artificial 
aid, requiring no ballast, one tube supporting the other 
alternately by weight and buoyancy, and that buoy- 
ancy hermetically sealed ; and further secured by par- 
titions filled with air-bags and cork shavings, and the 
ddivery of water eflFected instantaneously by a deck 
grating. 

Such, then, is the Tubular boat, " The Challenger;" 
and she challenges with confidence, for she is equal 
to four — that is, her power is as great as four strong 
and effective boats, concentrated in one rigid fabric, 
contending with one, comparatively speaking, weak and 
ineffective boat ; and the result has proved the fact, for 
no boat has dared to contend with, or go through all 
^^'^^%UeDges: some have offeteA to tov4 \w ^xsv^^xJa; 
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water, and sail; but none have dared to take eighty 
persons on their side, and to let sixty rush and jump on 
board, at one and the same moment, to anchor broad- 
side on, in a heavy surf, to tow before a gale of wind, 
with sixty fathoms cable, to beach on a lee^shore through 
a heavy surf, (with one person on board to every foot 
in length,) land the passengers and pull off again. Yet, 
all this the Tubular boat can with ease accomplish — 
however, some call her a raft and not a boat ; this is of 
little consequence, they may call her what they please ; 
she can do work, and work other boats cannot approach* 
Raft if they please — 

** The Rose by any other name will smell as sweet." 

Bat who ever saw a raft without a " sea bottom ?" and 
all editors of Cyclopaedias and Dictionaries give a widely 
different definition to raft ; still prefix the letter C and 
her description is correct, she will then be a craft, for 
she is in fact a double boat, with a grated deck, on 
which her crew are carried high and dry. In all others, 
the common class of boats and Life-boats, their crews 
sit within, in the very centre of buoyancy, which being 
open, admits under circumstances the influx of the 
waves ; and which, when entering in a body, wash about, 
and may, and have washed the crews overboard ; and 
the water when entering in smaller quantities, can only 
be got rid of by buckets, or valves, the latter a most 
imperfect method. On the contrary, the crew of the 
Tubular sit high above, instead of within the buoyant 
principle, which is hermetically sealed; and they are 
further defended by a bulwark, over which if the sea 
break, it falls, as it were, into a colander or sieve, 
through which it is instantly lost, and can never rush, 
along in force. A man may get vieUftdiXi^ ^-s^T^^^sp^iJ^ 
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the sea never can rush over, or along the Tubular, fd 

having no firm basis like a deck, or bottom of a boat, to 

carry it on, or confine it, it immediately sinks^ and is 

lost through the grating; whilst the buoyant principle, 

on each side, carries the crew in perfect safety over the 

waves. 

Practical experience has evinced, that a drier boa 
never was sailed in, and we never had the lightest spar 
washed overboard. 

Finally, having no " sea bottom," or in other wor 
no continuous foundation, or bottom ofiering resistii 
and opposition to the heave of the waves, her stab 
is invincible. When broadside on, the sea breaks 
and slips under the windward tube, and its force is 1 
in a vacuum between ; then meeting the leeward tube^ 
the boat is thrown back with a windward lurch. The 
same reasoning in respect of " no sea bottom " applies 
to the impossibility of her being thrown end over end* 

It may be remarked that Life-ships^ or steamers d 
the largest size, as well as the smallest boats, can b« 
constructed on this principle, and at a considerable 
diminution of expense. Vessels of the first class might 
sail over sand banks, in a few feet water, and ent^ 
shallow ports, even run ashore in sandy bays with 
safety ; and are also well adapted for river navigatioB. 
This is no chimerical or visionary idea, but simple factj 
and when working in a sea way, their motion would be 
comparatively easy, and scarcely affect those most ua- 
accustomed to the sea, therefore admirably calculated 
for passenger steamers. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE CHALLENGER 

LIFE-BOAT. 



■fe^g^ HE Tubular Life-boat, the Challenger, was 
' i^MM jAv launched at Manchester, from the Victoria Arch^s^ 




I ^S4 '^^S on the 15th of January, 1852; her Majesty's 
I iBvML t^ Royal Letters Patent having been previously 

secured, to prevent any interference and injury to 

the plan, which might follow from imitations and fancied im- 
^ provements. A Manchester paper, *' The Guardian," gives the 

following account: — 

' " Manchester, Jan. 14<A, 1852. — Richardson's Tubular 
1 Life- BO AT. — We yesterday saw a Life-boat, which has been 
; built in one of the Victoria Arches, Victoria Bridge, for Mr. 
Richardson, of Bala, Merionethshire, by Mr. William Lees, 
of Cateaton Street This boat is built on a plan which, we 
believe, has never yet been applied on such an extensive scale, 
or, in fact, to any vessel intended for practical use as a Life- 
boat. It consists of two circular tubes, two feet six inches io 
diameter, and forty feet long, gradually tapering at the ends, 
which are bent upwards and inwards. These tubes are com- 
posed of charcoal iron, one sixteenth of an inch thick, strongly 
tinned and painted, and they each consist of twelve compart- 
ments, the divisions being of the same substance as the exterior. 
The plates are closely riveted, other means being also taken to 
make them water and air tight, and throughout each eompartr 
ment is strengthened by an iron hoop and cross bars. The tubes 
are placed side by side, at a distance of three feet from one 
another, by which the bent ends are brought nearly into contact, 
and they are secured by strong but light irou «jt<j.\x^^^ ^^^ ^'st 
each compartment, with stays ?lbA tXes. On^\ >^^ ^ct^'fe.^\^^^ 
is placed a grating extending neaiAy l\\e\^t\^^ oS. >^^>k^^^> ^'^^ 
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upon this grating rests a frame work forming seats for sixteen 
rowers (double banked) and supporting iron row-locks, the boat 
being slightly outrigged with regard to the wooden frame, which, 
however, rests just above the centre of the tubes. It is ascer- 
tained that the two tubes require a weight of 8f tons to sub- 
merge them, and bring the upper works to the water's edge, 
but even then the boat is calculated to be perfectly manageable. 
There is said to be space for stowing 100 persons on the boat in 
addition to the crew, and this number would be about the 
weight mentioned above. In the end compartments of each 
tube, is to be fitted an air bag, of strong water-tight material, 
capable of supporting fifteen persons, and this will of course 
greatly add to the buoyancy of the boat. Any contrivance for 
enabling the boat to free itself from water is unnecessary, as none 
could by possibility be retained ; and the danger of upsetting is 
said to be totally out of the question, because, if the boat were 
lifted by the sea, so as to throw one tube out of the water, the 
wave would immediately have free course between the tubesi 
and would, by its own action upon the second tube, compel a 
righting of the boat. It is also said, that as no fiat surface ii 
exposed to the waves, the tubes could only be broken by con- 
tact with rocks, or some hard substance ; and the filling of eveo 
one or two compartments from an accident of this kind would 
not materially impair the efficiency of the craft. Along the 
outside of each tube there is a substantial circular cork fenderi 
which would serve as a hold for any person in the water ; and 
there will, of course, be the usual appliances in the shape of 
straps, ropes, &c., to secure the safety of the crew, and any 
shipwrecked persons on board. 

** Mr. Richardson has patented his boat for Great Britaiflf 
We understand that a model was exhibited by him in the Great 
Exhibition, upon which some improvements have been made in 
the details during the building of the present boat. Mr. Leee* 
men have been engaged in their (for Manchester) novel work 
since Whitsuntide last. Mr. Richardson has previously had 
small boats upon the tubular principle built by Mr. Lees." 

The " Examiner and Times," published the following. The 

f ' 3f aochester Courier,*' of January 17th, also gave a long ac 

qpuat, but being erroneous in some i^^ilvewV^s, Tec\uired an ao- 

^^er. See Appendix. 
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"An Iron Tubular Life-boat. — Those who have recently 
read the account of the wreck of the Amazont who recollect how 
the passengers of the Oiion were drowned, or indeed have paid 
any attention to the record of shipwrecks, must have been long 
convinced that boats, as generally constructed^ are not at all to 
be relied upon for saving passengers from a wreck. If the 
boats itre not sunk in the confused attempt to launch them, they 
are swamped by the crowd leaping into them. To apply the 
term of *' life-boat'^ to anything of that kind would be an ab- 
surdity, and it is gratifying to see a tendency to relinquish a 
concave, cistern-like machine, which is just as much adapted 
for holding water as for holding men. Hitherto the object 
sought seems to have been to keep the people dry, rather than 
to keep them alive. The former of these objects is now being 
abandoned, and the latter is prudently concluded to be of more 
importance. We are led to these remarks by having inspected, 
during the last few days, a life-boat, patented by Mr. Richard- 
son, of Bala, in Merionethshire, and which has been in course 
of construction for the last six months, by Mr. Wm. Lees, of 
Cateaton-street, in one of the Victoria Arches, adjoining the 
Irwell. The ordinary form of boat is substituted by a pair of 
metal tubes, 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 40 feet long, and arranged 
parallel to each other, having between them a space of three 
feet. This space, added to the diameter of the tubes, gives the 
boat eight feet beam amidships. As a safeguard against the 
possibility of the tubes filling, by being staved in any part, they 
are each divided into twelve compartments, by tinned iron plates 
(ikh of an inch in thickness), similar to the exterior; and a 
screw-nut closes and opens an aperture in each compartment, 
through which may be inserted a small pump for discharging 
the water. The tubes taper to a point at each end, where they 
mutually approach each other, and are bent upward, so as to 
give the usual appearance of '^ sheer," and also to afford con- 
venience for working an oar upon a strong semicircular bar of 
iron, which serves the additional purpose of firmly uniting the 
tubes. There is the same arrangement at both ends, where the 
oar will answer the purpose of a rudder, and thus rendering 
the turning round of the boat unnecessary, as the bow and stern 
are alike. The compartments at the extremities ^\^\ss^'^582t'^Ba;:^. 
the others, and are to be inflated \9\\\\ ^vc^xo^^Xi^^^^ vs^^ v, 
tion to the lateral strength wViicYi tbe ta>a<&% \iic«w^ '^^^^^ "^ 
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say on llie starboard side — nearly the whole weicbi :r ue :^ 
sengers would be thrown upon the tube on ttte ltr>3K£ ™t 
which, sinking at the moinetit into the trousb o: im mx rocK 
be in danger of capiilzing, if the weight of 100 ;e»:E> u r ,mu. 
upon it, instead of 50. But this is an ampk suBiie- ur b» 
light boat ; and from witat we have seen of b« osuiu^ »r— 
afloat, we should consider her admirably adtfRipi v.e !■! OM- 
gerous wovk it is to be feared she will hare i-^ •'Dciiume: ^k 
was launched (or rather lowered with pulky» il-le uh l-wd ■ 
Thursday afternoon, between four aud firf: b''Ju:x.. u (K ^i~ 
aence of a vast number of spectators, who ■'.'sd.-t cue-m: «^m 
she entered the water. She was manned br » cr?« r mh, ^ 
B stepisman, and passed at a moderate rvut ta- «k Jihi^ 
against a strong stream, perhaps equal in fuitx ni* aLW.' amt 
lod afterwards made a smart run down, u \ ^kc^i^' ck- 
lested for some time with a catter haTJiv lb* ^v- ■■ -an 
' tide. There were in all twenty persi^i w te^aKM*-- ■»- 
irew nine inches water. She will sbortk ktvHi^]*- m. 
^zine life-boat at Liverpool, — a tut w 
ttructor have little ri 
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Cash^ John Cash you are the greatest blackguard on the canal 
and so were all your family before you.'* Our worthy host 
further exhorted us not to regard the loss of John Cash; be 
would provide a more efficient bargeman in the morning; or 
even, if necessary, steer us himself. The night wore away, 
still our host was as loquacious as ever; no story, or anecdote, 
but he had one to surpass it. How to get rid of him was the 
question; and on his leaving the room for another bottle of 
** the excellent port," we all agreed to fall asleep. The sofa, 
arm-chair, and rug, were instantly occupied, and loud snoring 
commenced ; our host entered with the port, held it to the 
light, filled his glass, tasted it, smacked his lips, and pro- 
nounced it "excellent!" "What all asleep!" " Captain," 
a grunt; ** Governor," a snore; "Young gentlemen, Master 
Harry," snort and snore; " all fast asleep, this is glorious ; I 
shall have the bottle to myself. Oh ! for an artist to draw 
their pictures, it would be the making of my inn ; I'll see what 
I can do myself, something of a rough sketch like ; these Pic- 
torial Times and Illustrated London News fellows ar'n't par- 
tickler; they'll make drawings from, or out of anything: and 
down he sat, with paper and pencil. "Til begin with the Cap- 
tain," and he commenced delineating the captain's red and 
weather-beaten visage, who for a while snored loudly ; but on 
his looking intently at his face, then at his paper, and solilo- 
quizing, " Lord, what a nose," we could hold out no longer; a 
general roar, and " Make a night of it," was the cry. 

" Pass the bottle, and come, Captain,'* said the old Governor, 
" as sleeping is out of the question, let our host hear what yoa 
have done in the way of shipwrecks." " 111 be bound yoo 
swim like a fish, Captain," says our host; '' Not a stroke, gen- 
tlemen," replied the Captain; " swimming's no use, it tends to 
drown a man ; I've been more than an hour in the water with- 
out drowning; I'll tell you how it was. On the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1821, a sailing packet. The Earl of Moira, with a number 
of passengers, ladies, and gentlemen, going to meet George 
the Fourth in Ireland, stranded on the Wharf bank, Cheshire 
shore; we pulled out at 8 p. M. to their assistance, and saw 
her capsize, many clinging to the rigging; but she was rolling I 
in the surfs, masts going under water at every roll, until they I 
touched the ground ; we saw ten swept o^ \w owe ^je^.; it was a I 
'0errible sight ; we saved one of lYiese, ^.xi^ XkeumiaA^ \^^\NsN 
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the head of the mast, by a grapple, and succeeded with great 
difficulty in saving eleven others. There was no life-boat be- 
longing to the magazines then. We saved those we did in a 
common sailing gig; but alas! seventy were drowned. ITie 
Hoy Lake life-boat (a large east-country thing,) saved thirty. 
One man's leg was cruelly broke by dragging him through the 
rigging. We landed those we had saved, and were returning 
again the second time to the wreck, when we were run down 
by No. y pilot-boat; and nearly all drowned. All however 
succeeded in getting on board the pilot-boat but myself. I had 
got the boat-hook which I contrived to put lengthways under 
my chin, and thus I floated about, until at length I was picked 
up by a punt, and in truth nearly gone. Now what do you 
think of that. Landlord ?" " Why," replied our host, " a queer- 
ish position to be in, but I myself have floated from this to 
Tluhcorn on a ladder, and T can't swim either !" ** Indeed !" 
says the Captain, ** now in the great hurricane" — ** Ay," we 
all exclaimed, " teli us something of the great hurricane.'* 
** Well, gentlemen," resumed the Captain, ** the great hurricane 
happened on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of January, 1839. On the 
7th signal was made for many vessels in distress, we started at 
12 A. M., blowing to such a degree that the Light-ship was 
blown adrift. Vessels were stranded in all directions, seven- 
teen between Prince's dock and Formby Point. We had a 
hurricane boat, as it was afterwards called, one of Denham's, 
they said she could carry sail, but she could do nothing, wc 
were blown all adrift, at length we contrived to get alongside 
one vessel, "The William," and saved two; it then got dark, 
and we were obliged to return home, but started again at day- 
break, and pulled down for the great Burbow bank, to the 
Brighton, of Bombay ; saved eight ; fourteen poor fellows were 
drowned on a raft, it turning end over end. The ** Liverpool " 
steamer came to assist, and took us in tow, and the people on 
board; saw a brig on shore on Taylor's bank, and several 
others off, making bad weather ; masts gone, and sails in 
others blown across, and split into shreds. We got five miles 
down the channel, but it blowing a hurricane, the steamer be- 
came unmanageable, and was obliged to return, when we met 
the Victoria steamer, with signal for Ufe-WdX&\ >«^ V^s.^ V'?^^ 
notbinor to eat ail day, but were o\A\we^ \.o %\axV. ^^5»«^\ V^^^ 
.with the St. Andrew, sinking ; made Xwo \xv^^ ^» >5w8. ^^^^^^ 
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saved about forty ; I got on board the Victoria ; so 
mained in the life-boat ; they put full speed on the s* 
and towed the life-boat under water, washed away the 
boards fore and aft, and the rudder ; obliged to cast 
would not tow. The life-boat returned to the mag^z 
went on with the steamer ; we picked up a ship's boa 
five hands from the Lock wood, took the boat in to 
went to the Lockwood. My brother George and tw 
pilots, with myself, volunteered to go to the ship, w 
boat to save the people ; my brother even jumped on 
and I was following, when the captain of the steamer n 
his engine, and knocked the boat all to pieces, and 
drowned my brother. With the boat we might have 
all I All the ropes were swamped and nnder water, on< 
cient rope only to be got at, which I worked to keep t 
sels together, backing on and off. We saved about s 
The mate of the Lockwood was a noble fellow, I for 
name, more's the pity — he used to throw the children oi 
the steamer, and we caught them in our arms. He might 
have got on board the steamer, but he would not leave hi 
the rope broke and the steamer left and returned. 'W 
saved altogether about ninety ; and we left to perish tw 
dred men, women and children ! The next morning we 
again at break of day, and sailed down to the Pennsylvt 
the wreck of our life-boat, without rudder ; we made tw< 
saved twelve at each trip, and put them on board the V 
steamer ; a gig saved five, the captain and chief mat 
lost, we could see five or six dead in the tops, and tw 
blacks, with their faces downwards, quite dead. Fiv 
had taken to the ship's life-boat, an American, but 
when it reached the breakers, turned end over end : or 
who had a life-belt on drifted on shore, and was saved, 
took our boat to Liverpool and gave her up ; and this vi 
cause of our getting better, namely, Costaine's, which w 
had ever since. The Point of Ayr life-boat saved twent 
the Lockwood. The Hoylake two, and the Formby tw( 
Thus the night was passed. At morning dawn ou 
corked and sealed a bottle of his superlative sauce, a ] 
for the boat ; and with it in hand led the way to engage 8 
steersman; but to his dismay found John Cash already ins 
oar in hand; John Cash took off his batgemWa >axo^^\>x* 
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made a bow, begged pardon for what had occurred; assured us 
respectfully '' it was no use talking, no man on the canal could 
take the boat safely but himself ; and what was more, no roan 
should.'' *' John Cash, John Cash/' commenced our host, 

** you're the greatest blackguard " " Blackguard yourself, 

Mr. H." roared John Cash in great fury ! and here a scene 
commenced between these worthies, which we shall not attempt 
to describe ; but taking into consideration the ascendancy and 
controul John Cash evidently possessed over his fellows, and 
as at times it is prudent to *' hold a candle to the devil," the 
safety of our craft being the first consideration, we pardoned 
him, to the great disgust of our host, who shouted as we went 
off, '* John Cash, John Cash, your the biggest blackguard on 
the canal, and so was your family before you," to which John 
Cash retorted with a canal blessing, '* How are you off for 
sauce ? " John Cash however was as good as his word ; he 
took the boat, without the slightest injury, through all the nu- 
merous IjOcks at Runcorn, and made her fast to the passenger 
steamer, which towed her off the Toxteth docks. We then 
rowed her down, and beached her at the Magazines. 

The Liverpool Mercury of January ^Oth gave the following 
account : 

" A NEW Life-boat. A day or two ago, any one strolling 
along the Cheshire shore might have seen lying on the beach 
at low water, nearly opposite to the Magazines a strange look- 
ing red structure, which, on closer inspection, would be found 
to be another of those praiseworthy inventions having for their 
object, the saving of human life from the perils of a stormy 
sea. It is called ' Richardson's patent Tubular Life- Boat.' 
Two large circular metal tubes, gradually curving upwards and 
decreasing towards each end, in outline not unlike two Indian 
prahus, are firmly connected by a band at their extremities, 
which incline to each other at an acute angle, so that the space 
between the tubes is gradually enlarged as their diameter in- 
creases. Each of these tubes is lined by, or rather encloses, a 
stout Macintosh air bag. To give additional buoyancy and 
probably to act as a ' fender' a stout canvass piping about 
the thickness of one's wrist, apparently also inflated,* is carried 
along the outer side of each tube. Along the top of these tulMSi. 

* Stuffed with cork sYiaVwi^ft.— ^^. 
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i8 fastened a strong wooden grating, crossed by seats for six- 
teen oarsmen, the row-locks being of wrought iron ; and form- 
ing a- sort of light railing round the grating. Such is an imper- 
fect sketch of this ingenious boat, though perhaps raft would 
be a better term. Its good qualities appear to be extreme 
buoyancy, a form \^ell adapted to make way through the water, 
and from its breadth of base, almost impossible to overturn. 
There seems however too little space between the grating and 
the seats, so that the oarsman's legs are almost at right angles 
with his body, to the manifest insecurity of his seat.* The 
absence too of any thing like a gunwale round the boat ex- 
cept the row-locks before named, would we fear, be found to 
be a serious deficiency, especially when it is borne in mind, 
that those who are rescued are frequently almost helpless from 
the combined effects of fear and cold.f In practice these ob- 
jections may not be so weighty as at first sight they appear, the 
idea of forming a boat on such a principle is a good one, and 
we hope it may be ultimately made to fulfil its humane pur- 
pose." 

The Times^ The Albion and Standard also published arti- 
cles — see Appendix. 

On Monday the 19th of January, manned by a crew of four- 
teen men from the Magazine Life-boats, with Mr. Thomas 
Evans at the helm, she rowed up the river against wind and 
tide, all pleased with the light way which, as the sailors ob- 
served, ** she went off the oars." Off Egremont the Conqueror 
Tug steamer came up, and proposed taking her in tow, which 
was agreed to^ and the Conqueror towed the boat to the pool 
above Seacombe, going at full speed. It was then for the first 
time observed that the tubes had in a degree lost their buoy- 
ancy ; and that the craft was evidently, as sailors term it, '' lob- 
sided." On rowing to Liverpool, much water was discovered 
in several of the compartments, which caused an impression 
that something had started whilst under pressure of steam. 
She was rowed back to the Magazines, the water pumped out, 
and the next morning taken to New Brighton, and drawn by 

♦ Quite an error, experience has shown that the men sit far more 
secnrel J than in other boats, and their power of pulling is much greater. 
t The writer of this article must have oveiVooVLed ^^ vtou^ iot \\A^q 
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horses into the yard of Mr. Colborn, who kindly proffered it 
for the necessary repairs. On inspection it was discovered 
that some miscreants had endeavoured, with a marling spike, 
or similar instrument, to perforate holes in her sides under the 
" fender/' one in each compartment, and attempts were made 
to damage every compartment ; eighteen holes were attempted*, 
eight of these had taken full effect, and made large enough to 
introduce the top of a finger. Had the whole iniquity intended 
been fully accomplished, the consequences whilst under the 
pressure of steam, might have proved most serious. From her 
admirable construction, however, she only took in about a ton 
of water. Fifty guineas reward was offered for the discovery 
of the perpetrators of this yillany, but without success. The 
matter is strange, and remains a mystery. The Mercury of 
January 27th, pubUshed the following : 

** The New Life-boat. When describing Richardson's 
patent Tubular Life-boat in last Tuesday's Mercury, the internal 
construction of the tubes was not noticed. They are formed 
into a series of air tight compartments, each of which it was 
intended should enclose a Macintosh air-bag; but the removal 
and drying of these bags causing considerable trouble, it is 
now proposed to half fill each compartment with cork shavings, 
so that some floating power may be retained, should any of the 
air chambers be injured. Several improvements are contem- 
plated, such as a steering apparatus at each end (in place of the 
oar at present used, constructed to act, either as a cut- water or 
rudder, as necessity may require, large buffers at each prow, 
masts, sails, &c. &c. Most, if not all these improvements have 
been suggested by Mr. Thomas Evans, Master of the Maga- 
zine Life-boats ; who of course feels great interest in the sub- 
ject, and who entertains a high opinion of the principle on which 
the boat is constructed. To prove how difficult it is to upset 
her, it may be stated that Mr. Evans stowed forty men and 
three boys along one side, and then jumped on the row-locks 
himself (making the number forty-four) and yet she was not 
overturned. Rightly to estimate this extraordinary resistance, 
it must be borne in mind that the Magazine Life-boats will not 
carry more than sixteen persons on one ^\d^ -^S^Scw^j^jX '»^^s^J^x'^ 
ing. The draught of the TuWW \io^\. V& \fc\v \weJwi^ ^V^^^^; 
manned, and she is a lively ion^^t, ^x.^v^*^^^^^"^ "^"^ 
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yentor resides in Merionethshire, and it was on Bada lake tha 
the first model was tried.* 

** The present boat was built at Manchester, whence she wai 
brought to Liverpool by way of Runcorn. The capabilities o 
the boat have as yet been tested only in comparatively smootl 
water ; but we believe it is intended, after the alterations havi 
been made, to put her in the most trying circumstances that cai 
be devised, under the direction of the Master of the Magaziw 
Life-boats. It is painful to have to record, in connection witli 
the subject, an act of the most dastardly and malicious kind. 
Some scoundrel had punched several holes in the tubes, at 
tempting to make one in each compartment, so close under the 
*' fender,^' that they at first sight escaped observation. In thii 
dangerous condition the boat was brought by Mr. Evans, with 
a full compliment of men to Liverpool, and was repeatedly 
rowed up and down the river, the injury being discovered by 
hb observing that the boat did not '' trim," and he inferred that 
she leaked. An examination on the shore revealed the full 
extent of the mischief. A reward of fifty pounds has been 
ofiered for the conviction of the offender, and, as the matter ii 
now in the hands of the police, it is to be hoped that the mis- 
creant will not long escape punishment." 

The boat was upwards of a fortnight under repair, and agaii 
launched ; but circumstances had rendered it necessary to part 
with the men who had been engaged from the Magazine Life- 
boat. Mr. Thomas Evans had also formed his opinion that 
the boat ought to be thoroughly tested in sea-ways, and the 
grating lowered. He doubted her strength, and proposed that 
she should be anchored in a gale of wind, and ride it out in the 
** Rip-raps," without any body being on board ; reports got 
abroad to her disadvantage ; and Liverpool Gigmen declined 

* This is incorrect. The first boats on this principle were built at 
Weymouth in the years 1 830 and 1831 , they were four in number. One to 
carry a child only four years old, another to carry a boy seven years of age, 
(and these children used to row them in the surf in perfect safety, in the 
presence of hundreds of spectators,) a third for a grown-up person, and 
a fourth to row twelve oars. All were taken to Bala Lake, and the 
twelve oared was prepared to row Her gracious Majesty, when Princess 
Victoria, had she visited (as was expected) that part of the principality. 

THe Bilk Sag -with the royal arms painted ioT ti[ie occ^^t&Vou^ tetoAius as i 

mmento of the event, — Ed. 
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entering. And now an incident occurred illustrative of the 
sway of " Esprit de corps" which ever has and will have a 
governing influence. A party of Artillery and soldiers of the 
23rd regiment of Welsh Fusileers, on duty at the Rock Fort, 
understanding that the boat was invented and built by gentle- 
men who had formerly been officers in the Army, came in a 
body, headed by their serjeant, and volunteered their services 
to man her. Assuring us if a wreck should take place, we 
might depend upon them as a crew. We thanked them heartily* 
and fixed a future day for practice. In the mean time a bold 
and determined man, and excellent sailor, who was strongly re- 
commended for his knowledge of the banks and tides, solicited 
to be engaged as coxswain ; Samuel Johnson was his name, and 
grog was his enemy — but a gale blew on the 9th, and the 
*' Albion," of Feb. 16, gives the following notice:—- 

<< The Tubular Life-boat. — This boat, which was so 
shamefully damaged some short time back, is again afloat, and 
undergoing a series of practical experiments and trials. On Mon- 
day, during the heavy gale from the north, Mr. H. T. Richardson, 
having hastily collected on the beach a '^ scratch crew" of men 
and boys, eleven only in number (the boat's complement being 
sixteen), pulled at the top of the flood tide round the Rock 
Lighthouse. The boat behaved admirably, breasting the surges 
in a most surprising manner, and shipping no water. When oflT 
the Marine Hotel, New Brighton, they entered the surf and 
beached, and several of the crew landed, showing how easily 
communication could be held with the shore. They then rowed 
off to seaward, through a high surf, from a dead lee shore, 
hoisted sail, and ran back. When rounding the light-bouse and 
entering the breakers, graphically denominated the '' Rip-raps," 
the boat was broached to, and a heavy sea struck and fell on 
her starboard quarter ; but, from her peculiar construction, its 
force proved powerless, and it instantly disappeared through the 
grating : the boat lifting to the next wave as lively as ever. Not 
a spare oar, boat-hook, or spar was washed from its place, and 
she then ran safely up to Seacombe, where she was moored in 
the pool. On Thursday she sailed to Hoylake. The Life-boat 
men there requested permission to man and to tt^ Vl^\ ^^Vixs^^^ji^ 
immediately granted. A crew ot toutVaeayvm'^^^ o^Xiiaw-^^^^^^ 
rowed off to sea, the men on tVie\i leVAWii «iLVte»i\^%'^'^ ^^••^r 
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pleasure at her performance under oars, and suggesting some 
valuable hints as to improvements in seats and rovr-Iocks. Oi 
leaving the port the boat was loudly cheered. The same even- 
ing, under sail, beating up the river, and going at the rate i 
six and a half knots, from want of care in the man who bad tlie 
management, she ran bows on against the sea wall at Seacombe. 
An ordinary boat^s bows would have been stove in and smashed; 
but the shock was scarcely felt, and the only damage sustained 
was the bending of two iron plates, which are easily repaired; 
thus testing her very great strength. But the peculiar excel- 
lence and high qualities of this boat are the following : — First, 
she cannot upset, sink, swamp, or be water-logged. Secondly, 
her very light draught of water, eight and a half inches only, 
consequently her extreme buoyancy, and that buoyancy at the 
same time constituting her stability and ballast. Thirdly^ her 
facility in beaching through a heavy surf, and rowing off to sea 
from a dead lee shore. In these points she challenges any boats 
in Great Britain to compete with her." 

Thomas Evans, with his brother, the Magazine crew, and 
hundreds of people, witnessed the above trial through the ** Rip- 
raps." His surprise was great when he saw the boat beacb 
through the surf. " You have got her here, Sam Johnson, let 
us see you get her off again," were his words. 

" A glass of grog/' cried Johnson, ** and off we go." 

Grog was served to all, and the boat went off, through the 
surf in first-rate style, and with the greatest ease. She then 
hoisted sail and ran up to Seacombe. Thomas Evans declared 
that no Life-boat in Liverpool could have accomplished this : 
not from the violence of the sea, but drawing so much more 
water, they must have struck on the outward bank, the surf 
have thrown them broadside on, and the sand made a dock 
around ; so that it would have been impossible to have got off 
again. 

On Saturday, the 21st of February, we went to sea with 
our soldier crew, according to promise ; and an excellent crew 
they were. Thomas Evans accompanied us, and instructed 
the soldiers to keep time in rowing; much good humoured 
chafing took place. ** So my men," quoth he, " I'm happy 
to see youWe changed your profession, ^nd ^.^tet Vv^-svtv^ V^^^^ 
'-^•""'ted, and made proficients in Ibe deatcxicVVve V«ve, ^^^^ ^^^ 
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volunteer as life preservers !" '' Why, Captain,'* answered one, 
by name Piper, *' 'tis true we are drilled to shoot the enemies 
of our Queen, God bless her, but that should not hinder us to 
try and save her subjects ; or even her enemies, when they 
knock under, and cry quarter." *' Bravo ! Piper," we all ex- 
claimed. *' Stop," cried the Captain, *' there are some ene- 
mies you must never think of saving." " Indeed !" said Piper, 
in surprise. '* Who are they. Captain ?" ** Why, the rats to 
be sure," cried the Captain ; '* I've seen 'em by dozens on the 
ratlines of a wreck, squeaking for quarter, and poor puss hold- 
ing on for life among 'em ; thus confuting the idea of their fore- 
knowledge, and the old adage, that — Rats and vermin leave a 
sinking ship." " You'd save poor puss. Captain?" said Pi- 
per. *• I'll tell you a story," answered the Captain. " About 
twelve months after the great hurricane, I think the 18th of 
January, it blew a dreadful gale ; the day before we were out 
to the Burboy to a ship on shore, the Thomas Bennet, which 
we helped to get off, but damaged our bows against her side. 
Our bows were stove in, but we nailed canvas over them. We 
were towed out, by the Mona Isle steamer, to the windward of 
a vessel ashore on Jordan's bank (you may see it off there, to 
starboard), called the Corsair of Halifax, a barque ; the sea was, 
at the time, making a complete breach through the round-tops ; 
we boarded her at the stern, and got a rope out, but in board- 
ing broke our stem in three pieces, and were obliged to slack 
away about twenty fathoms. The main-mast and mizen-mast 
both fell at once, and the fore-mast soon followed. Wreck 
was floating about us in all directions. We hauled the people 
on board the Life-boat by a line, and saved twenty. There 
were two poor dogs on board, we called them, and they took 
confidence, swam to us, and were saved ; but the poor cat was 
clinging to the rigging, we tried to catch her with the boat- 
hook, but failed ; poor puss was drowned. The ship broke up." 
In the afternoon we rowed back to Waterloo, (a town op- 
posite New Brighton), to refresh our crew, the boat was sent 
to the north wall ; as the tide was going out, we expected that 
she would have floated there at \g^ water, but on our return, 
at seven p.m. we found her high and dry, and were obliged to 
sit patiently for two hours until she floated. Iil<^^<K^^\.^ "^^ 
procured porter and cigars, and \\ie th^u ^^xi^^vw^\.Os^^Nr«>k^^^ 
Piper proved a host in this vray ; Vie ^a»^ e^^-^'®.^^^^ '^^^'^ ' 
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praise of the boat, and reproval of Liyerpool boatmen for Mt 
mannings her. The Captain excused himself from singing, uk 
proffered a story instead. ** Well then. Captain/' they o- 
claimed, '* let it be a ' plummy one'." " I'll tell you of thi 
Rambler," said the Captain, " which had come in collisioi 
with the Sea Nymph ; she had sunk in the passage off there, 
nearly cut in two. II er bows under water, and her stem lift' 
ing, crowded with passengers. The rush on board the life- 
boat was terrific ; one of our crew had his ribs broken. We 
carried off fifty, and on going on shore we heard a moan, and 
saw two men holding on to a boat bottom up ; she was the 
ship*s boat, which had upset. We saved these men. Also i 
fishing-boat*s punt, with one of our men in it, saved a womas 
and a child, and a naked man, who was trying to swim to 
shore. We then returned to the wreck, and the sight was most 
horrible. Dead and living, bullocks and pigs, all piled one 
on the other, in a confused mass ; the shrieks and the scene 
altogether was awful. We saved in three trips two hundred 
souls, but fourteen died as we carried them ashore, and the 
loss of life was fearful. Many lay on board the wreck with 
their arms and legs severed, and some even headless trunks." 
The Captain ceased, and the old Governor burst out with the 
following rhapsody : 

<< Death ! grim Despot ! power supreme, sublime. 
Dread executioner of fate and time, 
Eternity's grand marshal ! blessed, and cursed ; 
Man's spirit scorns thee. Tyrant ! do thy worst. — 
It meets thee in thy pestilential car, 

Scattering disease with Afric's burning sand ; 
It dares thee on the raging seas, afar, 

From every hope, from every land ; 
It dwells where sickly gleams thy pallid star, 

Contagion's plague-pits poisoning e'en the ground ; 
It braves thee on the field, and deck of war, 

Red slaughter, writhing agony — around. 
And it will watch thee from the sea-worn cliff, 

Riding tlie billow, in the tempest's hour, 
And face thy fury in a fragile skiff, 

To snatch the drowning victims from thy power. 
Again to sink ; for thousand dangers past. 

Destroying Angel ! all are thine at last. 
Oh busy Death ! thine arrows are not spent, 
Thy spears not broken, or thy bow unbent, 
Thou never lackest prey — Nature's the giver, 
Fate gathers up thy bolts, and old Time ftWa iVi^ q^xuNw." 
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^' If that does not make the boat float, nothings will/' cried 
the Captaio. '' It is what I call bullying and insultingy aod 
may bring the grim gentleman alongside, to ask what we mean ; 
so let's be off. Heave away/' With some exertion the boat 
floated, and we returned to New Brighton. 

Her next trial was on the 15th, and is thus noticed by the 
Liverpool Albion of February 23rd. 

** The Tubular Life-boat. — ^We have been informed 
that on Tuesday, during the height of the northerly gale, the 
Conqueror steam-tug, having been engaged^ towed the tubu- 
lar Life-boat, with her crew on board, to the Toxteth Docks, 
to invite the Rhyl Life-boat to accompany her to the banks 
for a trial, which, however, was declined. The crew were 
then taken on board the steamer, and Mr. Cuiball, the proprie- 
tor of the Conqueror, had a '' caile blanche" to upset, swamp, 
or tear the boat to pieces, if in his power ; that for four or five 
miles she was towed head to wind, and though all on board 
the steamer were drenched with wet, scarcely a spray went 
over the life-boat ; that, having been put to the severest test, 
with the vain attempt to swamp or smash her, she was towed, 
with her crew on board, through the worst seas up the river, 
and afterwards challenged any other life-boat in Great Britaiii 
to undergo similar tests ; to be ready for service instantly after- 
wards, to beach through the surf, hold communication with 
the shore, and again pull out to the steamer." 

Injustice to Mr. Cuiball, it must be observed that he would 
not accept any thing more than the expenses of his steam- 
boat. His observation was, '' That, in such a cause, he 
vFould willingly give up the chance profits of a windy day." 
He had previously laughed at the boat, and was confident that 
he should tear her to pieces ; he honestly acknowledged this, 
and now, from practical proof, praised as much as he had pre- 
viously condemned her. Thomas Evans witnessed the return 
of the steamer, and declared that he was horrified on viewing 
the boat torn through the wild surges by the steamer, and gave 
up the crew for lost. Confidence began now to be confirmed ; 
there was no difiiculty in procuring a crew, and if it had so 
happened that an unfortunate vessel had been stranded, no boat 
would have been better manned. This was never wished for ^ but 
had it occurred we were nerved and le^d^ iot >^«i x^^^xiR^* ''\^wfc. 
following challenge was now priuted, and iorw^x^^^v.^''^'^'^ 
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principal life-boat stationj; around the coast of Great BritiUD, 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man, to the Shipwreck Societies, An. 
&c. &c. was adrertised in " The Times," and circulated gra- 
tuitously, by various London and provincial papers. 

THE TUBULAR LIFE-BOAT. 

Challenge to the Life-Boats of Great Britain. 

Especially to the Prize Life-boat. 

To the Admiralty Committee Life-boat, or any Boat tk 
Committee may appoint. 

To the Magazine Life-boat, belonging to the Liverpool Dod 
Trustees, or any other of their Boats they may appoint. 

To any Boat belonging to the '* National Institution for tk 
Preservation of Life from Shipwreck." 

To any Boat belonging to the ** S. F. and Marinei's^ Royul 
Benevolent Society. ^^ 

The Trials to come off during the month of March, in a norili 
or northwesterly gale, in Liverpool Bay. The object of tills 
Challenge is to prove^ practically, what Life-boats are the most 
efficient under all circumstances. 

1. The Boats to be towed out by Steamers against heai 
wind and sea, with single Hawsers, for three or four miles. 
The crews to be on board the Steamers. 

2. The Steamers to come about and tow the Boats before 
wind and sea for one or two miles. The Hawsers to be paid 
off to not less than 40 Fathoms. The object of this is to prove 
that the Boats cannot be " swamped, upset, or waterlogged," 
and be ready for immediate service. 

3. The Steamers to heave about head to wind ; the crews 
to board the Boats and Beach on a lee-shore through the surf; 
part of each crew to land, then re-embark and row out against 
the surf to the Steamers. Letting go anchors previous to 
beaching not allowed. 

4. The Boats to start at a given signal, and pull against 
wind and sea to a point named. 

5. The Boats to anchor for ten minutes in broken water, 
with springs on cables, so as to keep them nearly broadside to 
the surf, the crews to be on the windward gunwales. 

ff. Boats to work under canvass, wsm^ ^v^t-^ m^«.T\s in thtir 
^wer to get to windward. 
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7. Boats to start at a signal , and run back to Liverpool 
before the wind. 

Note. — The Tubular Life-boat will accomplish all that is 
here stated. 

H. T. Richardson. 

Aber-Hirnant, Bala, North Wales, 
Feb. 23, 1852. 

Answers are requested to be addressed to H. T. Richardson, 
Esq., 10, Montpellier-terrace, New Brighton, Cheshire. 

Some were sent to Captain Washington, R.N., (one of the 

Northumberland Committee) who had previously expressed a 

wish to see the boat, and promised to do so, attended by Mr. 

Peake, the Naval Architect; when she was launched, he replied 

as follows : 

Woolwich, 9th March, 1862. 

My Dear Sir, — Your Challenge is frank and bold, and I 
hope some one will be found to accept it. Your conditions are 
fair, but I think one of the trials should be that the boats should 
carry one person at least in addition to their crew for each 
foot in length, and land on a beach, or it will be the play of 
Hamlet without the part of Hamlet — seeing that the chief 
object of a Life-boat is to carry a rescued crew. 

Colonel Chesney tells me he saw your boat and thinks well 
of her. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Washington. 

H. T. Richardson, Esq. 

New Brighton, Cheshire. 

The Liverpool Dock Committee on being solicited had con- 
sented that the Magazine Life-boat should in a gale of wind 
accompany the Tubular to sea on a trial trip, but on condition 
that we defrayed the whole of the expenses ; this we agreed to 
do, but when the challenges were sent, and it was perceived 
what it was intended that the boats should go through, the 
affair was totally changed, and the challenge altogether de- 
clined ; except simply rowing and sailing. We had agreed to 
engage two steamers, yet they positively refused to let their 
Life-boats do anything more than row, and sail. It is well knowa 
that these boats (built by Coslaiw^^ Yi\i\<^ ^x^ ^"wsiife 's^ '^'^^ 
best, if aot the best in EngUnA, ^»A \iw^ ^^^"^ %*=^^ ""^^^ 
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noble seryice, are still liable to be water-logged ; seas bre; 
and there is no deliyery for the water ; the crew bucket i 
and it has frequently happened that when filled, (the air 
alone preventing the boats from sinking,) they are oblig 
drop anchor, in order to keep them end on, until they bale 
out. Is this the way to employ sailors, when engaged ii 
perilous enterprise of saving life ? Should not every 
called a Life-boat be capable of taking care of itself, am 
whole energies of its crew be concentrated in the one 
object to which we allude. Thomas Evans has affirmed 
when at anchor, and baling out, seas have broke ove; 
bows, and washed the men out at the stern of his boat. 

During the month of March, and whilst awaiting the el 
of our challenge, several trips were made ; notwithstandin] 
season, ladies honoured us with their company, and many a 
able parties both up the river and to Hoylake took p 
One day off Dingle bank the Tubular was graced by a 
from a wedding party, who came on board and were n 
toward Runcorn. We also visited Southport and Lythai 
inspect the Life-boats on those stations, and endeavoi 
induce them to accept our challenge and come out ; pai 
larly the latter built on the model of the Duke of Norti 
berland's Prize Life-boat, which had been tested and ups 
the Docks at Liverpool as before-mentioned. The san< 
Southport extended far out to seaward and at low water a 
cannot approach within a mile of the town ; the sands are 
wet, deep, and sloppy. Donkeys with saddles and don 
carriages are in constant attendance. On our landing we 
mediately went to see the Life-boat, which was in exce 
order, and found that it was one that had been alterei 
Costaine to his own principle, but there was no prospect < 
accepting the challenge. Late in the evening we sailed 
Lytham, and had some difficulty in threading our way thn 
the shoals, which tested Sam Johnson's skill, and knowle 
It was dark and foggy when we arrived at Lytham, still t 
were a great many people on the shore, and evidently alar 
at our novel, and sudden appearance ; this causing amuses 
we hailed them in French ; and fired our brass swivel gun ; 
effect was prodigious, all fled like a flock of frightened sh 
shoutiog that a French lugger bad landed. Iwi^^i^ xci^ttaw^ 
irAiMi approaching Southport a fish\ng-V>oaX. vi\V\\ w\ \m\iifc\i<9 
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sail bore down for us, and when nearly alongside lowered their 
1^, and lay to, to observe us ; we then fired our gun, and steered 
lor them, when with hurried haste they hoisted their lug, and 
pat before the wind ; but observing us laughing, soon after re- 
tfinied, declaring that they could not conceive what we were. 

These occurrences gave us the idea of procuring masks, 
which afterwards in our voyage round the coast of Wales, 
caused such terror, and amusement. In the morning we went 
to see the Life-boat, which was lying on the beach; on approach- 
log it, the eye was struck^ that her extreme sharpness, both at 
stem and stern, with her high houses, or air-cases, and extra- 
ordinary sheer, must tend to render her crank. She is said to 
be built after the model of the Northumberland Prize Life- 
boat ; but having since seen that boat, it strikes us that her 
breadth of beam is not proportionate, and consequently her 
stability not on an equal ratio. Practical men accustomed to 
the action of seas and surfs, would instantly pronounce her in- 
capable of contending with a gale. We pointed this out to the 
Ly tham boatmen present ; and many agreed with us, and we 
prognosticated the sad catastrophe which has since taken place. 
We refrain from publishing the letters, and the many puerile 
evasions, which were made to screen this boat from embracing 
our challenge, which, had it been accepted, might in all proba- 
bility have prevented the fatal event which has since occurred. 

We are given to understand that fourteen boats of this class 
are ordered for different stations, increasing the risk of loss of 
life, and augmenting the miseries of shipwreck. The funds 
subscribed by a benevolent public are thus dissipated. An 
ornamental boat-house was in the course of erection just off the 
towD^ we were informed, at the expense of a gentleman resident 
there ; but, unfortunately distant from the scene where the 
services of an effective boat would be useful. On our return 
to Southport the next day, the tide was out, and our boat 
stranded some distance from the town, still numbers of people 
were observed picking their way through the wet sands, and 
endeavouring to approach. We walked to the town and were 
surprised at seeing donkeys and carriages ranged along the 
beach, as if it had been in the height of the bathing seasoa*^ vi^ 
had scarcely entered the main street nv\v%u V^ck^ Vywvw ww^x '^ 
tended by a mob of boys met us ; Vie T«»%\iv^^Ki^,^»^'^^^" 
hnted " O yes, O yes, now is to be eTL\i\>avVA^» ^^^ "^^ 
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only, the most surprisisg Life-boat ever invented, lying oa t|o 
sands below the town, &c. &c/' " Johnson," cried the youpg 
Governor, '' run and stop that fellow, demand by what autho- 
rity he dares thus to cry our boat?" 

Johnson with great indignation rushed up to tlie man, and 
shaking his ponderous fist in his face, asked why he dared to 
take such a liberty ? swearing he would break the bell over his 
sconce if he did not instantly say who had set him on. The 
man, frightened, declared that it was the donkey men and wo- 
men, who, seeing the boat coming in, and knowing that it was 
low water, hoped to make a harvest. Johnson dismissed him 
with a kick, vowing he would break every bone in his body, if 
he dared again to ring his bell, or raise his voice. The man 
replied, he did not care, he had been well paid, and went off 
amidst the shouts of the boys, doubtless, to cry the boat again 
through other parts of the town ; for all day long the donkeys 
and carriages were in request, and half the crew were altes* 
nately on duty keeping the people off, and answering fooliab 
questions. For instance, an inquisitive gentleman who rode 
down with a party on horseback, after having had various en- 
quiries answered, at length asked '' Where do you tie the 
people down when you catch them?" '* The boat i& not a 
mad house, Sir," replied Finley — upon which the party rode 
off amidst the jeers of those present. The donkey people thus 






gained their point. 1 

At ten o'clock p.m. we sailed for Liverpool, and had a good 
run with an easterly breeze until off Formby point, when wind 
and tide both proved adverse ; we therefore cast anchor^ just 
outside the wild surfs on Mad-Warf ; rolled about, sang sea 
songs, and drank grog, until day-break ; the moon occasionaUy 
gleaming through the black clouds of a stormy sky, showing 
the line of the white breakers close aboard ; it was a turbulent 
and dreary roadstead, but sitting close together, we did not 
suffer much from cold. Three of our crew sang well. Shav 
excelled in ballads. Isaac Walton (since dead) in sea songs 
(which he sang with a spirit rarely surpassed) and Francis 
Dibdin's, and the songs of the days of Nelson. 

In the morning it blew hard from the S. E., right against us, 
but the tide ran strong in our favour : we therefore got the ao- 
}f^or up, set all sail and beat in ; at e\^\\i ^.m. landed at New 
ighton. The boat had also previousX'^ m-ai^^ ^w ^TL^'^xiv^^Na 
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Rhyl, on the 24th of February ; retamed on the 26th. The 
life-boat was not there, havings been taken to the Toxteth dock 
to undergo alterations and proposed improTements, which, how- 
oyer, proved unsuccessful ; and it was ultimately cast as wortli- 
less, and replaced by one of the Prize class. 

Perceiving no prospect of any boat accepting our challenge, 
we published the following letter, which appeared in " The 
Times" of AprU 2(Hh. 

[Advertisement] 

Life-Boats and the Iron Tubular Life-Boat — 

The Challenger. 

To the Editor of The Times. 

Sir, — As your columns are always open to the cause of hu- 
manity, and as interest and influence are light in the scale when 
weighed against fairness and equity, we feel confident you will 
give insertion to the following brief statement of facts : — 

When England was called upon and iuvited, from the highest 
to the lowest, to exert and put forth talent and ingenuity in the 
construction of life-boat models, we sent a model to Somerset* 
house. It pleased the committee to select this model, as one 
in some 50, out of 360, to be sent to the Exhibition. So far 
successful, we immediately proposed to have a practical and 
working model built on a similar scale, and prove it on any 
sandy or shingly beach the committee might choose to appoint, 
and against any boat; observing, that although the theory of 
models might be studied in the closet, their practical utility 
would be far better tested on the open sea and shores of the 
ocean ; and stating that our boat would neither sink, upset, turn 
end over end, swamp, or be water-logged ; would beach through 
any surf, row out again through the surf, and live in any sea ; 
in short, embracing all that was requisite in a life-boat ; and we 
invited and solicited to competition any life-boats in Great 
Britain, merely requesting a committee might be appointed to 
judge of her performance, and superinteud and report on the 
trials. This was declined. The Duke of Northumberland's 
prize was awarded to Mr. Beeching's boat. The rei^ott^^^'i^ 
committee, the very handsome ptesenl o^Xua^x'Wife^''^^^ ^'wsac 
petitors, was distributed, but no notice taken e^ o^a ^^^"^ *^^ '^'^'' 
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boat, further than being numbered with the mass. We^ nerw- 
theless, for the sake of the cause, determined to have our bolt 
built. A captain in the nayy, and one of the coBimittee» wroto 
requesting permission to see it. He was immediately met it 
Liverpool, and his request accorded to with pleasure; botw 
the boat was not building at Liverpool, he declined sedagit 
until afloat, and proposed bringing an eminent naval architects 
inspect it. The boat was launched in January last, and tk 
gentleman alluded to apprized that such was the case. CircoD- 
stances, however, obliged him to decline attending. He stated 
also that the naval architect was indisposed, but observed furtha 
in his letter, that " if our boat could right itself, and beat the 
Lytbam boat, built by Mr. Beeching we should have reason to 
be proud of it." Our boat has been fully proved during tiie 
heavy gales of January and February in Liverpool-bay ; 46 
persons have been placed on her gunwale without in the least 
affecting her stability. We then circulated the challenge, which 
appeared in your columns of the 22nd of March. This challenge 
was given for a two-fold purpose — first, in behalf of those brave 
men who are ever ready to risk their lives to save those of 
their fellows, let the gale blow ; but are obliged to risk them io 
any dangerous and inefficient craft denominated a life-boat that 
may be appointed to the station ; and, secondly, to expose a 
principle absurd in its application, and injurious in its tendency. 
What is this principle of boats righting themselves, on which so 
much stress has been laid ? To every reflecting mind it must be 
absurd ! and for one it may chance to save, it may drown a 
thousand. The very principle which causes a boat to right 
renders it in a degree more liable to upset, and when upset, 
what becomes of crew and passengers, particularly as it has 
been proved that one alone holding on to the gunwale is suffi- 
cient to prevent the boat from righting ? In a heavy sea the first 
surge may tear it from the grasp, in the next it may right, but 
be carried far from crew and passengers, and irrecoverably lost 
to them ; and (query) what would be the case if upset under 
canvass ?* Secondly, it is injurious; for being advocated by a 

* This query has since been fully and fatally answered. Two of 
these boats went out for trial on the same day, Friday, Oct. 1st, one at 
Lytham, the other at Carnarvon ; both \ipaet. "uwdex c^tvn^a^ \ Ti«y«r 
righted, but turned keel upwards ; eight \WeB -wetc \q«\. Vh \3si^ li^iQu^jA 
boa// The crew of the Carnarvon were saved. — ^BA. 
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committee of nayal officers of all ranks in the service, officers 
considered the most enlightened and talented the Admiralty 
could appoint for the purpose, societies will, of course, expend 
tlie sums subscribed by the country, and intrusted to their 
charge in the construction of life-boats on this principle. They 
are fully justified in so doing. Still they must remember that 
those intrusted with public funds are amenable to public criti- 
cism. In regard to the committee, it only proves that the highest 
talent may err, when upholding a favourite but false principle. 
What are the facts? They speak for themselves. The prize 
life-boat upset whilst carrying sail in a moderate gale. Query 
— did she right? The hundreds who witnessed, can answer 
that question. The Lytham life-boat, built by Mr. Beeching on 
the same principle, was tested in Liverpool-docks ; 13 only got 
on her side and she immediately upset ; 4 of the 13 were masters 
of life-boats ; Mr. Thomas Evans, master of the Magazine life- 
boat, was one ; for ^ve minutes he alone prevented her righting, 
by holding on to the gunwale. His words are, ** They were 
caught in a trap." One person was incarcerated beneath the 
boat. He, Mr. Thomas Evans, knows the names of every indi- 
vidual on board when she upset. He and the other three mas- 
ters will give their evidence if required, and affirm in their coarse 
but graphic language (if we may use the term), " they would not 
trust their old shoes in her if they were worth anything." Mr. 
Thomas Evans has been from youth engaged in saving life from 
shipwreck. He has for the last 10 years been master of the 
Magazine life-boats, during which period he has been out to 
shipwrecks more than 106 times, and assisted at the preserva- 
tion of upwards of 800 lives, and never failed but once ; surely 
such a man's opinion should carry weight. The Khyl life-boat 
belonging to S. F. and M. Royal Benevolent Society (originally 
one of Francis's American metallic boats) was altered to the 
Prize-boat principle at a very great cost. We have ourselves 
attended her trials in the Toxteth-docks, Liverpool, and seen 
her upset ; but, alas ! she would not or could not right without 
assistance ; a complication of valves, plugs and pumps, when 
she was upright, working to free the water; and the crew told 
that when at sea they must '' row with one hand and pump with 
the other ! " This boat has since been cast as worthles^^. OC^s^oi. 
have we invited this boat out, also lYie\i^Vla.^\i^\^^^^i!Qi^C^"^'^^^ 
ing to the same society, and oSeied V> ^VJ ^ la^isQ^^^as^. ««-- 
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penses^ but so far without effect ; and we are thus driTen through 
the medium of the public press to make our challenge known 
throughout Great Britain ; which challenge has only faintly 
been responded to in one instance, namely, that of the Lytham 
boat abovementioned, but which has since been withdrawn 
under the plea ** of the inexperience of the crew in the manage* 
ment of lug-sails !" We further wish to expose an apathy on 
a subject regarding which so much anxiety has apparently been 
expressed in the highest naval department. Ours is an invention 
altogether new, and totally overthrowing the theory of the pre- 
sent construction of life-boats. It is simple and inexpensive, 
and challenges all others to the proof; but by those who invited 
competition will not be even looked at ! which reminds us that 
new inventions have always prejudice to contend with^ fully ex- 
emplified in the anecdote related of the immortal astronomer 
Galileo, the first inventor of the telescope. The professor of 
philosophy at Pisa being urgently requested to look at the 
moon and planets through his glass, pertinaciously refused to do 
so ; and laboured before the Grand Duke, to argue logically the 
new found planets out of the sky. 

Sir, your obedient humble servants, 

Henry Richardson, J.P., Merioneth, 

(formerly Lieutenant 67th Regiment, also 2d Dragoon Guards) ; 

Henry Thomas Richardson, J.P., Merioneth, 

(late Lieutenant 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards), 

Aberhirnant, Bala, N.W. 
Liverpool, March 3L 

Circumstances now requiring our presence at home, we 
prepared for our departure thence, and determined, afterwards, 
to sail round the Land's-end, seek for adventures, and visit the 
different Life-boat stations ; and especially the Northumber- 
land Prize life-boat at Ramsgate. We had previously fixed a 
rudder to our boat, and found it to answer admirably ; the 
space between the two after thwarts, was converted into a re- 
ceiving place for a box, with compartments, forming our pantry 
and receptacle for sea stock, and in the other we fixed our 
stove, and porter barrel. Water was carried in a large jar in 
the netting. We invited our old friend Thomas Evans to ac- 
cowpany us, and he having now gained MV eowMence in our 
«/^ Joyfully acceded^ if leave irom XSa^ Tio^^s. c^^xms»sx»^ 
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could be obtained. We therefore waited on the gentlemen of 
the committee, and they accorded him one week's leave of ab- 
sence. We next procured a set of masks, of different degrees 
of ferocity and ugliness ; the old GoTernor^ a boar's head with 
tremendous tusks, which under a high south-wester, and the 
person shrouded in a full Macintosh, had an awful appearance ; 
the young Governor, ** Master Harry " as he was familiarly 
styled by the crew, a nose a foot long with a red French cap. 
Our Captain a demoniacal grinning face, which, when he laughed, 
and his shoulders shook, had a most sinister expression. Fran- 
cis, the gunner, a devil's mask ; Shaw the steward and cook, a 
crocodile's head : the rest of the crew, false noses and green 
spectacles. Page, a young imp. 

We conceived that these masks might have a good effect in 
preventing inquisitive interruption^ and intrusive and imperti- 
nent remarks from fishing-boats at sea; and they answered 
beyond our expectations^ for pilots, and all, fled from us. De- 
cidedly, if Louis Napoleon could have witnessed the issue, it 
might be a matter of serious reflection, the advantage of invading 
England under a similar guise. 

All being ready, we ran to the pier-head of New Brighton, 
to take on board Mr. Thomas Evans on the morning of the 
22nd of April, but were detained until two p.m. by the mis- 
conduct of Samuel Johnson, whom we were obliged to dismiss ; 
and Mr. lliomas Evans having taken charge of the boat, as 
sailing master and Captain, we started amidst the cheers and 
good wishes of those assembled on the pier-head. 
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►HURSDAY, April 22nd.— Sailed from New 
Brighton Pier-head at 2 p.m. Blowing hard all 
the morning, the evening looking dirty with showers 
of rain, wind getting more southerly and very 
squally. It was therefore deemed prudent, as the 
Life-boat would scarcely look up to Hoylake, to beat in there, 
stay the night, and take a fresh departure the next morning; 
but on opening the lake after a heavy shower, the wind chopped 
to the eastward, blowing strong, so we ran across the mouth of 
the Dee, for the Point of Ayr ; the breeze freshening, and sky 
clearing we stood on for Rhyl. Rhyl soon hove in sight ! 5 
o'clock P.M. Why entangle ourselves with the sands of Rhyl ? 
Square away for the Great Orme's Head. We now hove the log, 
and found her rate seven knots. Sail seen on the starboard bow, 
made her out, pilot boat No. 4. Left Liverpool at the morning's 
tide. Heavy squalls came down off the vale of Clwyd ; pilot 
boat lowered her peak. We carried on all. 7 p.m. Under 
Little Orme's Head. Wind dropping we now manned the oars 
and pulled for the Great Orme's Head. Our Captain pointed 
out to us the spot where the brig Ormsby went on shore, in the 
dark ; and it is singular that the only man of her crew saved, 
was at the moment when the vessel struck, stowing the jib, 
and he dropped off on a ledge of rock. Life-boats of little or 
no service here, with the wind dead on ; difficult to say what 
would be of service as the cliff rises nearly perpendicular. 
Here the tide met us, running like a sluice. The evening closing 
in and getting very dark, our position was by no means plea- 
sant. We could make no way against the tide, some proposed 
anchoring, but were overruled ; too deep and foul bottom ; 
danger of losing the anchor ; the Captain and Governor pro- 
posed turning back for Llandudno. '* No, no, never turn back !" 
shouted the young Governor ; let us row out to sea, and look 
for a wind.'' So out to sea we went, and in about a mile again 
met the breeze; set all sail, and sVovjV^ \wsxAfc^ >iw^ V<5».^% 
opeaed Conway lights ; wind fTea\\eii\w%, wv^ ^Q^«si\'^\^^'Sssy 
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Island light on the starboard bow ; night dark as pitch, and 
blowing hard; Conway light on our larboard quarter; sea 
getting up. Fitted on the ridge ropes — all hands keeping a 
bright look out ; thus we ran in the dark for two hours, going 
at a great rate. Squalls now came heavy down, and obliged 
us to take in our main lug; we had totally lost Conway light, 
and believed we were running for Beaumaris ; when ** High 
land right ahead " shouted the look out forward. ** Please 
Master Harry, heave the lead/' cried the old Captain, ** we 
are running wild in the dark. What soundings ?" ** No bot- 
tom" was the answer. — '< God bless my soul!" said the 
Captain, *' sucked back to the Great Orme's head, what will 
become of us? This I have heard has happened before.'^ 
'' What do you mean ? " roared the Governor, in consternation. 
** Great Orme*s head, impossible ; we have been mnning at 
tihe rate of seven or eight knots these last two hours, and left 
the Orme's head many miles behind us." ** It is only off the 
Orme's head," answered the Captain, evidently with great un- 
easiness, '* that there are no soundings, that land must there- 
fore be the great Orme's head, and we have not gained an inch, 
we are bewitched, or there is a great indraught." *^ It is so 
dark," rejoined the Governor ; '' it is hardly possible to make 
the land out, but that high land does not appear to me to be 
like the Orme's head." — *' Heave the lead again," roared the 
Captain. "What soundings?" "Three fathoms "—"Ah! aU 
right, cried the Captain," much relieved, " all right, we have 
overrun our log like the Great Britain. This is Penmanmanr, 
and Beaumaris is under our lee. Bangor just ahead, there are 
the lights, Master Harry; why did you say there were no 
soundings?" " For fun, Captain, and to puzzle yoo," cried 
the young Governor, laughing, in which all the crew joined, to 
the great indignation of the Captain, who affirmed that tricks 
of that description ought never to be played at sea; he knew 
all the soundings, he said, from Liverpool to the Menai Straits, 
and there were soundings every where except under the Great 
Orme's head ; however he added good humouredly, " III pay 

, you off again for this. Master Harry." We now ran up the 

Straits through a chopping sea, fired a gun off Beaumaris, and 

anchored at 12 p. M. about a mile from the Menai Bridge ; lit 

the stove, boiled our potatoes, and made a V\e^tV^ ^>i^^^t ; every 

wan then wrapped bis rug around bim, and\^\t\% ^oseXa^^'^^. 
slept soundly. 
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April 23rd, Friday, 4 A. M. — We were roused by our Captaio, 
lit the stove, and took coffee, then weighed, and stood up the 
Straits. On approaching the Menai bridge, a boat with a pilot 
flag flying put off" from the shore to meet us. We had heard 
that these pilots were very officious, and fond of enlarging on 
the dangers of the navigation. This therefore was an oppor- 
tunity of proving the value of our incognito, and the word was 
passed, '' On masks and noses, and keep silence." It was 
just the gray of the morning, and objects appearing indistinct. 
The pilot-boat approached within twenty yards, our faces were 
concealed behfnd the sails ; they hailed us ; then suddenly out 
popped all our heads, the effect was electric! one moment's 
pause, with an exclamation, '* Duw an cadwo ni" (God bless 
me) '' Y Diawl ei hun " (the Devil himself). Round went the 
boat, never were oars pulled with greater energy ; it seemed to 
be — to shore ! to shore for dear life ! and we sailed calmly on 
under the magnificent bridge. A short distance further on, after 
passing the superb tubular structure, thirty or forty Irish la- 
bourers were coming to their morning's work, they stopped and 
stared at us, and emboldened by their position on land, com- 
menced a volume of exclamations and abuse, ending with, *' Go 
back to H — from whence you came." But on a demonstra-* 
tion being made to land, it was in the full sense of the word, 
*' the Devil take the hindmost"-— off they went. Laughing 
heartily, we stowed away our false faces, and pursued our 
course without molestation, and breakfasted at Porthdinorwic. 
Here the Captain met an old acquaintance, the Master of a brig, 
well acquainted with the Welsh coast, who gave him some 
valuable information, and advised him always to trust to his 
own judgment, and have nothing to do with pilots. We 
arrived at Carnarvon at 3 p. m., where we received every at- 
tention from the Harbour Master, who moored our boat along- 
side the other Life-boats. One of these boats was built by 
Costaine, but not altogether on his principle, the plan was fur- 
nished by the Carnarvon Committee ; the harbour-master spoke 
well of her. The other was an old east-country boat, very short 
and broad, and fitted with valves for the delivery of water. It 
may be noted here, that all short boats are liable to turn end 
over end. In the evening we visited the Castle. 

Saturday, April 24th. — ^Tbia NV^a ^^ ^"a.^ ^\v\^^'^^w^^^^ 
from the foi/owing letter in " TVieTusie^r ^viXi^^^^'^^'^^ ^-^^ 
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man/' that her Majesty's screw . steam frigate Horatio de* 
dined putting to sea, on account of the weather. 

London, Friday, April 30, 1852. 
To the Editor of the Times, 

Sir, — Your Sheerness correspondent informed the worid 
this morning that Her Majesty's steam-screw-ship Horatio, 
which was to have sailed on Saturday, stayed snugly in port 
because of the gale, and is not to start for some days. 

Now, I would like to know if one private steamer out of the 
port of London, or any other port, was prevented from sailiag 
by the same state of the weather. I warrant I could have got 
to any continental port upon the day in question in the face of 
all the wind that blew, although the breeze was tightish. 

The delay of several subsequent days is probably to let the 
swell go down. 

But, Sir, the same sort of thing is continually taking place. 
You read of the departure of three coasters or barges, or some 
such class of vessels, from Portsmouth, cheek by jowl with the 
announcement that the crack frigate Dare Devil, Sir John Blue- 
blast, had put back in consequence of the weather. 

The fact is Her Majesty's ships seem to be shy of getting to 
sea if there be more wind stirring than enough to blow the whip 
of their pennons clear of the halyards. 

Nelson was seasick more or less all his life, but this seems to 
be the only respect in which our modern captains and admirab 
can be compared to Nelson. Your's, <&c. 

April 29. A Yachtsman. 

We insert this letter to show that we never declined putting 

to sea for the reason it assigns ; and that the weather was such, 

that few vessels would voluntarily have encountered it. During 

the night it had blown a gale, vessels were coming in under 

storm sails, and we were strongly recommended by several 

persons, and particularly by the Harbour Master (to whom we 

were greatly indebted for his attentions generally, and more 

especially for lending us a compass, our own having been 

broken), not to think of putting to sea, for fear of being blown 

off the land. This, however, no way daunted us : what was our 

Life-boat built for but to contend w\lh ^a\e^ '^. All bein^ ready, 

we fired our gun, hoisted our foreAu^, «tti^ «Xoo\ o>jX ^l. ^^ " 

barbour; a hearty cheer greeted us ou ou\ ^^a^va^ ^^ ^Jva- 
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head ; and Ibis was always gratifying, as evincing a just and 
proper feeling in a good caase. Vessels were beating in under 
storm-sails, evidently having had enough of it. As we opened 
the mouth of the Straits it was clear that we had no trifling 
breeze to contend with. It was, in truth, blowing what sailors 
would call '' a downright sneezer." The breakers on the bar 
were blown like snow-drifts to the skies, and a heavy north- 
westerly swell rolling in, though the wind was right off the 
land. *' Close reef fore-lug," cried our Captain ; ** haul the 
sbeets taught all; let us see if she will look in for the land." 
But it would not do, her head fell of two points. '* I'll tell yoa 
what it is. Captain," cried the Governor, '* we should have re- 
membered the fisherman's old fashioned adage, before we 
loosed from our moorings at Carnarvon." '' What is that, sir ? ** 
enquired the Captain. '* Don't you know it?" rejoined the 
Governor. '' I'll tell you then, and remember it for the future." 

If at sea a storm overtake, 
Do your best a port to make ; 

Do the best you may. — 
But he, whoM from snug moorings loose 

On a wild and stormy day, 
Takes for his pilot Mother Goose ! 

And to grief steers straight away. 

*' In truth, I fear we shall go to grief, sir," answered the 
Captain; ** I believe the old fisherman is right; look at the 
white squalls." *' Close reef and set the main-lug; she wont 
look up in this weather, but falls off from the land a point and a 
half, or more, we must try the main-lug on her ; but, forward 
there, standby the haulyards, men, for your lives stand by, and 
let go t^e instant I tell you." The main-lug was close reefed 
and set, and the boat looked up better; but the want of lee- 
boards was evident, to keep her well to windward, and we de- 
termined • to have them fitted the first opportunity. '< Here it 
comes, stand by the haulyards, men," roared the Captain. *< Ay, 
ay, sir," responded the crew. << Let go all ;" down came the 
lags, and we thought the storm-jib would have been blown 
out of the bolt-ropes. A sloop at sea, the Jane, of Barmouth, 
to leeward of us, had her main-sail blown to ribands. 

These white squalls come down off the Revels with incon- 
ceivable violence ; five times dunw^ \^ife \!tto\\v\w%% wsssk.^^^^'^fe 
obliged to drop our lugs and \eV. ^l'^ «\\, w^^. Vt^xfi^. -^ss^ '^^'«^ ^ 
our boat, but apprehensive that out sa\\^ vio\\^N«2^^^'^'^'^'^ 
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got round ; their suq)rise was therefore great when we palled 
out for about a quarter of a mile, hoisted sail, aud ran through 
a passage close to the western rocks, which had been examiiMd 
by our Captain the evening before. They shouted and waved 
to us to keep off, then rushed up the hills, but before they 
reached the tops we had squared away and were running for 
Bardsey. We could perceive them, however, waving tbcir 
caps and cheering ; so we gave them a gun, dipped our co- 
lours, and thus we took leave of Porthdynllaen, showing them 
a new passage out, and how little we required their pilotage. 
The young Governor having cruised on this coast, as before 
stated, and professed to be well acquainted with the differed 
headlands, and particularly Bardsey Sound, had the day before 
mistaken the western headland of Porthdynllaen for Bardsey 
Island, to the great amusement of our Captain, who was con- 
tinually looking back, and observing that little Bardsey wai 
still in sight, and hoping that we should soon make out great 
Bardsey ; to which the young Governor retorted, *' He hoped 
it would not bewitch and suck us back, like the Great Orme'i 
head.'* The young Governor, however, pointed out a cove, 
into which his craft had been driven in an £.N.£. gale, named 
Porthysargden, and where two or three small vessels might lie 
in safety, with their bowsprits touching the rocks ; this cove ii 
about four miles W. of Porthdynllaen. The coast is indented | 
with miniature bays and creeks, and fringed and stndded with 
rocks, for the continual breaking of the sea on them gives an 
appearance of fringe, and sea-birds and gulls of all descrip- 
tions are here more numerous than on any other part of the coast 
we passed. We sailed by the rock of Maen Melt, upon the 
rocks in shore of which the Newry emigrant ship was lost, in 
1830. Real Bardsey now came full in sight, and we opened 
the sound so much dreaded by mariners. A well-known tide 
race runs here, and no doubt, on certain occasions, with con- 
siderable overfalls, but when we entered it was comparatively 
smooth. A smack was tiding it through the sound, and, as 
we approached, considerable confusion was observed on board, 
preparations were evidently making to lower their boat ; see- 
ing no reason for this, we passed them without inquiry. Two 
days after we met some of the crew of this vessel at Barmouth^ 
and they informed us that their skipper had taken us for 
Freocb, who at this period, from aioo\\s\i *\^^«l \Xv%X.\»A. ^^ 
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afloaty were expected to invade England ; or else, if not French, 
our boat being painted red, he concluded we must be bloody, 
cut-throat pirates ; and if we had approached, it was his in- 
tention to have taken to his boat and made for Bardsey Island, 
leaving ship and cargo at our mercy. Had we boarded and, 
finding the vessel abandoned, taken possession, it might have 
raised a curious question in salvage and insurance offices. We 
pulled through the sound ; but a fine breeze soon springing up, 
we sailed across the bay called HelFs Mouth, which, in a south- 
westerly gale, must be a perfect Phlegethon. The day was 
beautiful, but towards evening, on approaching St. Tudwald's 
Island and Roads, it became adverse, and we were obliged to 
take to our oars. Francis, our gunner, mentioning that he had 
a relative residing somewhere on this coast, begged permission 
to fire two or three guns, in hopes of calling his attention, 
but the effect was widely different ; congregations abstained 
from attending their meeting-houses, a panic ensued, and the 
report became general that the French were on the coast — we 
observed several groups of people assembled on the hills. A 
sea-bird of beautiful plumage was shot from curiosity, a spe- 
cies of gannet. We had fowling-pieces and a rifle on board, 
but never used them wantonly — ample room on these wild 
coasts for the poor sea-birds and ourselves. The wind draw- 
ing round to the southward of east, we made all sail, and ran 
ashore through the surf in Abersoch Bay. It would have 
appeared that we were stranded on a desert island, for not a 
soul was to be seen ; a few scattered cottages on the hills 
above, but no inhabitants. At length a man descending the 
hill cautiously, with two others at a safe distance in the rear, 
** hove in sight," as the sailors expressed it; they hailed him, 
but this by no means quickened his approach, until the accents 
of his much- loved tongue, from the juvenile voice of our page, 
saluted his ear, when he rushed down, followed by his compa- 
nions, shouting, " Syt yr ydych chwu ? Syt yr jdych chwu ?'* 
(How do you do? how do you do?) An explanation took 
place ; we had been taken for French, as usual. Our visitors 
were the master of the life-boat on that station, with one of his 
crew, and the schoolmaster of the village ; who happened to 
be the identical person our sailor hoped to find — his father-in- 
law. He undertook to billet his soi\AT\-\vn , ^xiAl wife \si^x^ ^ 
our crew; there was only one amd\ i^\!\i\LVi-\v^>aL'&^>\s^ '^ssa*^ 
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could accommodate the rest of the men. The matter of 
life-boat hospitably invited the two Governors and Capta 
his own mansion, stating that he kept the shop of the vill 
and could give us eggs, bacon, and cheese in plenty, am 
public-house could supply us with beer — thus, for mariners 
fared very well. 

Monday, Feb. 26th. — After breakfast, attended by our ] 
and one of his crew, we visited the boat-house, and inspc 
the Life-boat If a spot could have been selected, miles r 
the neighbourhood, for difficulty of access and almost ii 
mountable obstacles to the launching a boat, those who i 
on this locality were most happy in their choice. The m; 
assured us that it took forty men to launch the Life-boat 
this rough, broken, and rocky beach ! And yet, within 
hundred yards distance, there was a smooth sandy shore w 
tiie crew alone might with ease have effected it. The boat 
one after Palmer, and has '' National Shipwreck Institui 
painted on her bow. An iron rod runs along, below her I 
for the crew to hold on by when she upsets ; and this acti 
has happened ; since which the boat has not been used, 
of the sufferers gave the following account of the accident 
** It had been blowing a heavy gale from S. W. and se^ 
vessels were in distress in the bay ; we bore down to 
which appeared to be sinking; off shore, in the sea-way, 
boat became skittish. On approaching the wreck, die I 
man prepared to bend on the anchor; but was stopped 
the Captain, who observed, ** that if she capsized, the an 
would hold her, and they would be all washed off." 
words were scarcely uttered, when over she went. We 
with great difficulty contrived to gain her bottom, and ft 
the rod most serviceable. In this position we remainec 
several hours, till we drifted to the beach near Port Made 
our oars, rudder, and spars, had got ashore long before 
The ship's crew had escaped in their own boats, and were 
paring to come off for us, when we were surfed up, eigl 
number.'^ 

The previous evening our boat had been taken at high w 

up the creek ; and had grounded across the brook, the bo 

the starboard tube, resting on one bank, and the stem of the 

board, on the other. The stern o£ the «\«c\)o^^> %xl^ V^q 

^ laiboatdp were poised, and awing\n|^ V^ VJaa w \ %3a.^ 
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position might have strained, and caused irreparable injury, but 
from the rigidity of the fabric. This occasioned a report that 
our boat had run ashore in Abersoch bay. At high water she 
again floated without the slightest injury. Barmouth, the point 
of our present destination was now in view ; dimly descried 
north of Cader Idris, about twenty miles distant across the bay. 
The wind blowing fresh against us our Host suggested that 
we should hire two more hands ; and pull down the coast to 
Crickieth, when we might haul our wind for Barmouth ; to this 
we assented, and engaged him, and his companion. It was a 
beautiful wild row; we passed under a high bluff headland 
covered with sea-birds, so tame, that they permitted our ap- 
proach within an oar's length. Sheep also appeared perched 
on the points and ledges of the rocks hanging over the sea, and 
where they seemed to have scarce footing, or herbage. On 
ronnding the headland, we opened Llanbedrog bay, in which 
a fishing-boat with several hands on board were employed in 
lajring nets and lines. On seeing our boat rounding the head- 
land, they watched us awhile with much attention and curiosity, 
and then pulled towards us ; when we again determined to try 
the effect of our masks and noses, which we immediately put 
on ; and our backs being towards them, they were unperceived 
mitil within hail; when the young Governor, who was in the 
bows, sprang upon the thwarts, and hailed them in French, to 
come alongside ; all who had masks on sprang up, Francis, the 
gunner, with his demon face, began to ram down the gun with 
great ferocity, the terror and dismay of the poor fishermen was 
hdicrous in the extreme, and perfectly indescribable ; they 
Ttvwed for land with such haste and vigour, that they impeded 
Mch other, horror depicted on every countenance : exclaiming, 
" Y Diawl, y Diawl " (the Devil, the Devil). We could easily 
have overtaken them, but for laughing ; however we kept close, 
as if in pursuit; and when their boat neared the shore, out 
tiiey sprang into the sea, scrambled up the sand-hills, and fled 
in all directions, with the exception of two who appeared to be 
paralyzed. Boat, nets, fish, and lines were all left at our 
B6rcy. The gun was now fired, when down many fell, parti- 
cularly the two alluded to, shrieking for mercy, and kicking 
4ie ground as if in the agonies of death. TVk!^ %c;^^^ n<i^a. xswtx^ 

'Xbh, Their countrymen hailed tViem Vn ^ ^^> ^a^ox^ ^vr». 

k'waa all a Joke, and invited them to come oti \iOW^> %^^^^« 
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take of " Bara a caws ** and ** Cwrw da." If was a long 
time, however, before any of them gained sufficient courage to 
come near us, and not then until the masks were removed; 
and if one was replaced their terror recommenced. They con- 
ceived that their two neighbours had been taken prisoners, and 
were ordered to entice them down ; they declared most posi- 
tively, that they thought the <' old black gentleman '' was ac- 
tually afloat, and coming for them, never having seen such a 
boat, or faces before. Some of their comrades would not re- 
turn, but ran into the village, and told such a tale, that the 
women and children fled to the mountains. We understood 
afterwards that a lad ran two miles, and got under his grand- 
mother's bed, she poor woman, thinking him mad, endeavoured 
to pull him out, when he continued shrieking, " Y* Diawl ar 
Francwyr " (the devil and the French,) mai nhw yn dyfod, mai 
nhw yn dyfod (they are coming, they are coming). Such 
effect has panic or violent fright, without just cause, on the 
minds of men. Here we dismissed our extra hands, the wind 
having dropped, and on our departure the poor fellows whom 
we had frightened lit a bonfire to commemorate the event ; but 
this being mistaken, other fires were lit, and the country alarmed. 

The following notices shortly after appeared ; — 

" Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald," May 1st. — '* The Tubu- 
lar Life- BO AT." — This Challenger sailed from Liverpool on 
Thursday, the 22d ult., at 2 p. m., on her voyage round £n^ 
land. Strong gale from S.S.E. Rounded the Great Orme's head 
at 9 p. M. Encountered very heavy squalls off Penmaenmawr, 
and on entering Beaumaris Bay ; but never shipped a sea. An- 
chored at Carnarvon at 1 P. M., 23rd. Mr. Thomas Evans, 
master of the Liverpool Magazine Life-boat, was in command, 
and Henry Richardson, and H. T. Richardson, of Aberhimant, 
Esqrs., were on board. On Saturday the Life-boat entered the 
creek of Porthdynllaen. On Sunday night we understood the 
boat went aground at Abersoch. Several persons along the 
coast were, it is said, much frightened by its sudden and novd 
appearance. A fishing boat's crew at Llanbedrog, on perceiving 
that the Life-boat was making towards them, fied, and left theii 
boat, net, and fish to the mercy of the intruders. Not a singk 
Life-boat in Great Britain has, as ^et, daved to accept the 
hallenge. 
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The *• Globe," Loodon, Tuesday, May 4th. — " Perilous 
Voyage in a Life-boat. — Accounts were received in the 
sity on Saturday, that a gentleman, named Richardson, of Bala, 
vrith eight other persons, in a Life-boat, had landed at Abersoch, 
■ear Pwlhelli, on Monday last, and left again on Tuesday for 
Barmouth. Mr. Richardson stated that he was making a coast- 
ing Yoyage to London in the boat, to test her efficiency in all 
weathers. The fishermen and others in St. Tudwell's Roads 
were much alarmed when the boat passed through the bay, as 
the crew all wore masks ; their alarm, however, soon subsided, 
at on enquiring the motive for the disguise, it was ascertained 
that the masks were for the purpose of protecting the skin from 
tile effects of the sea-water and inclement north-easterly winds, 
to which the crew were constantly exposed." 

Our Captain was very indignant at the idea that any wind 
diould affect his countenance ; a countenance bronzed by the 
gilles of many winters' storms. 

'' Falling calm, we rowed across the bay, took soundings on 
passing the causeway ; 3^ fathom. This curious shoal, the 
giant work of days of old, tradition states, was an immense 
barrier to keep out the sea ; and when superstition gained the 
ascendant, attributed to St. Patrick, to facilitate his communi- 
cation with the Isle of Saints; the southern extremity is at 
Sarnbwlch, which runs out to sea about five miles. The 
Borthem St. Patrick's, off Harlech, extends for twenty miles, 
'Mid it is singular that at its extremity the compass loses its 
^ihfffr and will not work ; they form fearful and dangerous 
sl^s to vessels embayed. At sun-set we were not more 
tbili^lhree miles from Barmouth, but the easterly breeze getting 
t/{^y^ tod beginning to blow very strong, we set all sail, intending 
tffii^ttt' in, out on opening the mouth of the river violent squalls 
^dfe'dbwn between the mountains, and drove us across the 
ihoAtti of the harbour^ nearly to Sarnbwlch. Here, not coming 
aboilt m time, we struck on the rocks, but got off without 
d^bge; lowered our masts and sails, and rowed under the high 
Und, a distance of six or seven miles, against wind and tide, 
'and did not arrive at Barmouth until 10 p. M. We took uj^ our 
' wirt M te f B f at the Corsj gedol arms. 

"^Itowfay, April 27th.— In the mom\T\% n?^ ^^^^ ^ ^"^ 
•loagBide OUT boat, crowded with men, obseTV\Ti%>afe^ v«vfici. \s« 
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interest; their weight caused a considerable list^ inasmuch as 
the sloop's masts and yards were hanging over our boat. We 
desired them all to jump at once on board the Tubular. A 
rush was made, about sixty or seventy persons sprang on board ; 
the only effect caused was the bringing us down two or three 
inches, whilst the sloop heeled back and rolled heavily. This 
occasioned great astonishment, and on leaving immediately after 
for Penman pool we were cheered with enthusiasm. The 
sands in this river and estuary are continually changing, and the 
navigation is difficult except at high spring tides, we therefore 
availed ourselves of the services of John Jones to pilot us up ; 
nevertheless a bark of four hundred tons burden is building at 
Penman Pool, only two miles below Dolgelly. Having moored 
our boat, we departed for Aber-Hirnant, our mountain residence ; 
Shaw singing '' Home, sweet home," with much pathos. On 
the expiration of his week's leave, Mr. Thomas Evans returned 
to Liverpool, and rejoined us shortly after at Barmouth, with a 
renewal for one month. 

The following letter now appeared in '' The Times" of April 
the 28th, and subjoined is the reply to it, published in the same 
paper May 3rd ; — 

[AdvertiBement.] 

The Northumberland Prize Life-Boat. v. 
The Iron Tubular Life-Boat. 

To the Editor of The Times. 

Sir, — Our attention has been called to an advertisement which 
appeared in your columns on the 20th inst., from Messrs. 
Richardson, in which some unfounded and unwarrantable state- 
ments are made, with the view apparently of detracting from 
the high celebrity which our Life-boats have already attained, 
and of depreciating the superior qualities they possess; we, 
therefore, feel that in justice to ourselves, and to the committee 
upon whose decision the Duke of Northumberland's prize was 
awarded to us, we cannot allow it to pass by unnoticed. 

In the first place, we altogether deny that the principle (tf 

*' self-righting," as applied by us renders a boat more liable to 

capsize, and an examination of that principle would convince 

^^cry practical man of this fact. "We cW\\ew«e ^^%%\^« Bi- 

^Brdson to prove their unfounded staieme\it VJoaX ^^ ** ^\ia 
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Life-boat" capsized under canyass in a moderate gale ; indeed, 
the completest contradiction to this is given in the report of the 
trials (all of which took place at Ramsgate), by Captain Charle- 
wood, R. N., in a letter which appeared in the ** Shipping 
Gazette," of November 19, 1861, in which he observes, " It is 
our unanimous opinion that no boat would have behaved better, 
and I feel assured that there is not one of those who witnessed 
her qualities to-day who would not risk his life in her, to go off 
to a wreck in any weather. It is also evident that sail can be 
carried upon her to almost any extent, for if it was possible to 
throw the boat on her beam-ends she would not go over, 
flaving tested other Life-boats, I can most truly congratulate 
you upon having produced one which, in my opinion, possesses 
almost every quality required in Life-boats in a superior degree." 

We might also refer to the report of the crew which manned 
the Life-boat on that occasion, in which they declare that they 
would be quite willing to go in her to any vessel in distress at 
any time. 

Messrs. Richardson very unfairly suppress the fact, that the 
boat which was hove down at Teignmouth was not the *' prize 
Life-boat," which is 36 feet long and 14 tons register, but one 
only 28 feet long, and but six tons register ; and they omit to 
state that it was owing to the water having been admitted 
(through some mismanagement) into the end tanks, and the crew 
suddenly jumping to leeward whilst under a heavy press of can- 
vass (see ** Western Times" of the 17th of January, 1852); 
but even under all these disadvantages on letting fly the sheet of 
the sail she instantly righted. 

Again, Messrs. Richardson should have fairly stated that 
when the Lytham Life-boat was tested at Liverpool, a number 
of men (we believe 15) got upon her lee gunwale, and then 
taking hold of the weather life-lines threw themselves backwards, 
which gave a great and undue leverage to such a small boat (she 
being only 28 feet long) that it caused her to capsize ; but we 
fearlessly assert that it was by no fault of the principle upon 
which she is constructed that the accident occurred. 

Messrs. Richardson next state that they witnessed the trial 
of the American iron Life-boat at Liverpool, after it had been 
altered, at a very great expense, to the '^utvcv^'fc o'l ^^*'*' ^\\Tfc 
Lify'boBt/' with a complication of iraVve^, ^\w^^,^\wk^^%^'^* 
Now, it happens that we have seen lihe Km<2itvc«».\^^^ ^«S^«k 
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she was altered, and can without hesitation deny the assertioi 
that she has been fitted upon the principle of our ** Nortiium 
berlaod Prize Life-boat." We beg:, further, to inform Messrs 
Bidiardson, that if they really do wish for a trial of thei 
tubular Iife*boat with our '' Northumberland Prize Life-boat,' 
that die latter is stationed at Ramsgate, where her crew wil 
be most happy to gratify them in any weather. The spo 
cannot be objected to^ as there is both sea and sands to content 
with, and it is a fine place for Life-boat manceuvring. Or, : 
they should prefer it, we are building several boats for varioii 
parts of England and the continent, and shall have a 38-fec 
boat completed in a few weeks, with which we shall be happ 
to have a fair trial with Messrs. Richardson's boat in Yai 
mouth-roads. 

In conclusion, we would observe, that we think Messn 
Richardson would exhibit more of the spirit of gentlemen' an 
officers if they did not seek to bring their boat into notice b 
depreciating the invention of another. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

J. Beeching and Sons. 

Great Yarmouth, April 26. 

[Adyertisement.] 

The Prize Life-Boats, and the Iron Tubular 
Life-Boat — ^The Challenger. 

To the Editor of The Times. 

Sir, — Your columns of the 28th inst. exhibit some uncMri 
teous remarks from the Messrs. Beeching and Sons, in Tepl;^t 
our letter of the 20th. Messrs. Beeching and Sons seem n( 
to be aware that all their boats on every station where they at 
placed, are of course generally denominated ** the price tifi 
boats.^' In our letter, for '' the" read " a prize Life-boat U[ 
set," and the error is corrected ; and we are credibly informe 
this occurred twice. They admit that two have upset ; oni 
under canvass, from some mismanagement in valve or plug 
another, namely, the Lytham prize Life-boat, by having fiftee 
placed on her side. Now^ Mr. Thomas Evans, master of tt 
b JHegazwe Life-boat, one of the sufferers, happens at this mi 
jfikff to be sitting beside us ; ba^'m^ i\aV\\g&\.^ ^^ T^h^ 
Je-^boat from Liverpool on her conXemig\a\.e^'^073^'^fe\ft'^^ 
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gate. He was the last to jump on board, and the first sway of 
his body, turned the boat oyer. He will take his oath before 
any magistrate that there were only thirteen on board. How- 
ever, we again challenge the Prize Life-boat, the first and the 
last, and each, and every boat of the Messrs. Beeching and 
Son, built or building, and any other Life-boats in Great Britain 
to a trial at Ramsgate. And in addition to what we had al- 
ready challenged for the month of March past, viz. 1st. The 
boats to be towed out by steamers, against bead wind and sea, 
with single hawsers, for three or four miles, the crews to be on 
board the steamers. 2. The steamers to come about and tow 
the boats befoge the wind and sea, for two miles; the hawsers 
to be paid off to not less than 40 fathoms. The object of this 
is to prove that the boats cannot be " swamped, upset, or wa- 
ter-logged," and be ready for immediate service. 3. The 
steamers to heave about head to wind ; the crews to board the 
boats, and beach on a lee-shore through the surf: part of each 
crew to land, then to re-embark and row out against the surf to 
the steamers ; letting go anchors previous to beaching not al- 
lowed. 4. The boats to start at a given signal and pull against 
wind and sea, to a point named. 5. The boats to anchor for 
ten minutes in broken water, with springs on cables, so as to 
keep them nearly broadside to the surf; the crews to be on the 
windward gunwales. 6. Boats to work under canvass, using 
every means in their power to get to windward. 7. Boats to 
start at a signal to run back before the wind: — we insist that 
each boat shall carry one person for every foot in length (as 
suggested to us by Captain Washington, R.N.) and beach on 
a lee-shore. Further, that 50 or 60 persons shall, at one 
and the same moment, jump, and rush on board, as if alongside 
an emigrant ship. 

We throw back with scorn their aspersion that they think 
** Messrs. Richardson would exhibit more of the spirit of gen- 
tlemen and officers, if they did not seek to bring their boat into 
notice by depreciating the invention of another." Our object 
is by practical proof to crush the dangerous and inefficient 
boats that are now building for Life-boat stations, and in their 
room establish such as Costaine's or any other stable and effi- 
cient boats, that are well proved and have done ^ood secvv<2A.\ 
and there are many honest and biav^ \ax^ Nsi>aft ^\\«%«cn.^:j^^ 
appreciate our motive. 
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The Tubular Life-boat, after waiting in yain for a competitor 
for nearly four months in Liverpool, with a standing crew always 
ready, sailed thence to seek one, and visit the Messrs. Beech- 
ing and Son, at Hamsgate; on 22nd inst. at 2 o'clock p.m. 
strong breeze, and anchored at 12 o'clock same night at Menai- 
bridge ; 23rd at Carnarvon ; 24th, bard gale, Portbdyllaen ; 
25th rounded Bardsey-race and Hell's mouth, and anchored 
in St. Tud wall's roads ; 26th, head wind, worked across Car- 
digan bay into Barmouth, and ran up the river to Penmanpool, 
Dolgelly. 

Business will detain us here for a few days, when we shafl 
resume our voyage. The Challenger is coming, Qf essrs. Beech- 
ing and Son, though this is not the season we should have 
chosen for Life-boat trials. 

Sir, Your humble servants, 

Henry Richardson, 
H. T. Richardson. 

Aber-Himant, Bala, April 30tb, 1862. 

Priday, May 7th. — Left Penmanpool, where top-masts and 
top-sails were fitted ; but our men were unable to procure eith^i 
wood, suitable for lee-boards, or a carpenter to make them. 
The wind had settled in the south-west, driving a swell and in- 
draught of tide into the bay, rendering it impossible to get cot 
to sea, we were therefore detained at Barmouth some daysi 
during this interval we made an excursion to Sam y Bwlch. K\ 
the foot of the headland approaching it from the northward, W€ 
observed a large body of gozen, and quartz, apparently a cop- 
per lode well worth the attention of the mining world. We 
also visited Harlech Castle ; between it and Barmouth, at the 
bottom of the bay, there are many appearances of a sunken fo- 
rest, and the sea still seems to encroach on the land. The life- 
boat at Barmouth was one after Palmer, (see Duke of North- 
umberland's book) perfectly rotten, and useless; nevertheless 
we were credibly informed, that a heavy gale of wind having 
taken place, a vessel appeared in distress off the port, when oui 
late pilot, John Jones, and some other Barmouth pilots, not- 
withstanding the condition of the boat, determined to venture 
out in her ; they launched, and pulled for the vessel ; but oi 
crossing the bar, found the boat, to use lV\evT ovitk ^^L^tesaioiiSj 
^splittiag and gaping" they then cooWy looV %^^\fe i^^^e^^ Y 
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flers around, and braced her together; and continued on to 
vessel, which, by this time, had got before the wind, and 
3 steering for Port Madoc. This speaks much for the pluck 
[ energy of the Barmouth pilots. There is a rope running 
ng the keel of this boat for the crew to hold on by, when she 
tets ! A boat race took place in the river on Monday, the 
h, between four of the Barmouth sailors and four of our crew 
verpool gigmen,) who rowed first in an old whale-boat, the 
rmouth men in a light gig; they then changed boats, and the 
tch was determined by time, evidently in favour of the Bar- 
uth men, to whom the prize was awarded ; but of course they 
I all the advantage of knowing the boats, eddies, and tides. 
is trifling circumstance gave rise to a report that the Tubular 
1 been beaten by the Barmouth Life-boat ! 
(Wednesday, the 12th. — ^The day being rough and stormy, 
1 a heavy surf rolling in, the harbour-master and pilots made 
3quisition for a trial of our Life-boat, the harbour-master sta- 
1^ that the Barmouth pilots would make up our crew to four- 
1 oars, and it would be a good opportunity to test her merits 
!I. We acceded to this proposal with pleasure, and imme- 
Lely unmoored our boat ; shipped a keg of porter, and with 
»nty-one persons altogether on board, pulled out for the bar 
'iew of the population of the place. 

)n entering well into the surf the old captain gave the word. 
n oars," the oars were instantly shipped. '' Let her take her 
nee now, and do what she likes ;" the harbour-master and 
>ts looked somewhat blank, and astonished; the surf rolled on, 
I threw her in the trough of the sea, with a great windward 
:h : all stiff boats roll heavily to windward ; and thus we lay 
ad side on, and rolled over the surfs merrily. ''Tap the 
ter-cask,*' cried the Old Governor, '' a glass all round, then 
nd up, and give three cheers ;" the horns were filled, and 
nt round; and in the midst of the surf the crew rose, and 
'8 three hearty cheers, which were responded to from the 
>re. The oars were then resumed, the heaviest seas pulled 
)ugh; we then beached where the surfs were highest, and 
red out again, the Barmouth men declaring that in such a 
tt it would be a pleasure to be out in the heaviest gale of 
id. 

iBiurday, May 15tb. — ^The v?mA \\aVva% ewjofc \Q,>MA'^\i««!^ 
ff^o to the southward, -we were acou^^A. %X» ^^'x- 6w* v^*"^"^ "^^ 
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Captain ; as he thought with the wind as it was we might fc 
Cardigan, orPishguard, or at worst, if out all night, St. Dav 
Head ; so we made a hasty breakfast and started. The I 
mouth pilots however smiled, and shook their heads; t 
should see us back again by dinner-time, they said ; the landl 
also observed that he should have dinner ready for us. 
determined that he should be disappointed at all events, 
blew hard, and came down heavy at times ; the surf broke t: 
on the bar, nevertheless we sailed ; but soon found that for 
foot we went forward, the tide and indraught sent us two 
leeward, and instead of looking up to St. David's Head, 
should scarcely fetch back to Bardsey Sound,'or St. Tudws 
Roads ; this made our captain still more desirous of lee-boai 
At nine A. M. the wind chopped directly back to the S. 
and W. S. W. Barmouth was now nearly out of sight, 
our head pointing to St. TudwalFs, no time was therefore tc 
lost in putting back, and we just fetched into Barmouth by 
eastern passage; but, as it was a point with us, if ever obli 
to put back, not to go into the same port a second time, we 
up the river, passed Penman Pool, and' moored at the Bri 
Pool, close to the fishing-house of Sir Robert Willii 
Vaughan, the key of which his agent obligingly gave us; 
there we stowed away our gear. We then started for 
mountains, determining to remain at home until the wind chan« 
It would be difficult for a clipper to beat from Barmouth ou 
Cardigan bay with the wind strong at west : she could scare 
weather the causeways to the northward, orSarn Bwlch re^ 
the southward; the indraught and tide against her, whicf 
well known to be considerable. On Monday the 17th, ondelr 
superintendence of Mr. Thomas Evans, our iogenious Ik 
carpenter Robert Roberts commenced the lee boards, fttid 
complished the job admirably by the following evening. 

Wednesday, May 19th. Early in the morning our C 

tain reported the wind eastward of south. We immedia 

started, lee-boards and all, and reached our craft (twenty-j 

miles distant), and were all on board by half-past nine A 

just saving the tide, which had commenced ebbing abool 

hour. The sands had shifted in a most extraordinary man* 

^tbe passage by which we had run u^, on two former occasit 

PJff ^g^ite choked; we struck sevet^Wvme^, ^Tv^^>SLW\ft\«&iD 

^ Jjmcultjr, and did not reach BaxmowXXiuwVxWl >^. "VL^i^ 
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cl our porter and water, and took a final departure at 1 
Shaw singing, in a doleful tone, '^ The auld house at 
" On sailing out, amidst the cheers and good wishes of 
nd-hearted people of Barmouth, all prognosticated that 
should see us back, 'that the wind would head us at 
a. Here they were correct, for the wind blew right 
as soon as we opened the great headland. Two or 
tacks were made with the lee-boards, which answered 
but our head, when on the starboard- tack, pointing for the 
low mountains, it was useless to proceed in that direc- 

we put about and ran under the land. Barmouth was 
3ut of sight, and Same Bwlch close aboard, with a 

surf breaking over it. To beat round was impossible, 
;h it we must go; masts and sails were therefore struck, 
le oars manned. '' Give way, and give her steerage 

cried the old Captain, '' and I will thread you through ; 
at rides op the foam of the surf." Away we went boldly 
our oars frequently striking the rocks both port and star- 

at the same moment, the spray breaking over us ; but 
iptain's cool judgment and steady eye carried us safely 
;h, and we ran into the mouth of the Towyn river, lit our 

and dined heartily. It was now half-past four p.m. 
uestion was how to get on, wind and spring-tide strong 
it us ? The shore for some miles ahead appeared to be 
>8ed of sand and shingle, tolerably flat, we therefore de- 
led to try towing. The log and lead lines were put in 
ition, two hands left on board, and the rest of the crew, 
d by the Captain, towed her cheerily along through the 
9til we reached the Aberdovy flats, when all embarked 
owed up to Aberdovy. It was dark when we arrived, 

1 it was our intention to proceed early the next morning, 
cided on inspecting the life-boat forthwith, we did so by 
^-light. This life-boat (one of Taylor's after Palmer, see 
'uke of Northumberland's book) had been, we were in- 
d, presented by Her Majesty, we consequently expected 
lold a superior craft ; our surprise was therefore great, on 
g a very indifferent and inefficient boat. It is pretty cer- 
hat Her Majesty was little aware of this, or she would 
disclaimed her gift. The boat's air-cases consisted merely 
ated canvass, and some otViev ftow^v4^^^^>RN>^'«i^^'^*>fiN»j^^ 

keel, which had holes cwl Kxk \X. ^ckx >^^ ^^^^ XaV^^'^ 
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by when she upsets ! After a hearty supper we rehired to h 
tired with the exertions of the day» haviog contended ihe grc 
est part with oars and tow-rope, against surf, wind, and tkU 
Thursday, May 20th. We were roused early by our C 
tiup, with the cheering news of fair wind, hastened on bos 
hoisted all sail, and stood out; wind S.£. blowing strong, t 
sails working well, hove the log and found our rate of sail 
7^ knots. At 8 a.m. crossed the Patches, Aberystwith lo 
ing very picturesque in the morning sun ; spoke a sm^ck sta 
ing in, and desired her to report us. Off New Quay, 
enormous whale rose by our side ; its head appeared some 
before our bows, and its tail as much aft, our boat being f( 
feet long. It was a fiuner, and carried its fin higher than 
gunwale of our boat We had full time to observe it^well) 
it swam close alongside and then dived, throwing water: \ 
its tail on our grating, but rose immediately after aiid ci 
alongside again. We now hastened to find and load our i 
arms, intending to fire into it ; but in our haste and hurry, 
the old saw has it, " more haste worse speed,'' every tl 
was mislaid, and the animal dived and rose the third time 
fore we were half ready ; it blew up the water to a coosi 
able height. '* Fire into the root of the fin," roared our C 
tain ; but we were not ready to fire, and the whale» giviii 
whisk with its tail, as if it understood our kind intentioB», 
mediately disappeared and rose no more. Fortunate, perh 
it was that we were not ready to fire, for the consequenoee 
all probability, would have been a blow from its tail, and 
Tubular and her crew scattered on the surface of the deep 
may be we might have shared the fate of the American wfa 
boat, as depicted in the '' Illustrated London News/' Nok 
(1851). In the afternoon the wind shifted to N«£. tbeq. 
calm ; manned the oars and pulled into Cardigan, between 
main and the island a very strong tide against us. A pilot-l 
came alongside and expressed great astonishment at our 
pearance, asked how much water we drew, and being told 
a foot, said that we were no speck for him, as he could chi 
nothing. A great deal of chafing and fun took place; we 
clined all assistance, and arrived at Cardigan ^t six p.m. 
^..were given to understand that there was a very fine Life-boa 
ffB station at the mouth of tVie fwex, W\. N?^\e wi^\^ \a ^^ 
D'ur craft ezcited much interest, and moAi^ Vlwx^x^'^ ^ 
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>'bled to view it. la the course of the evening, we were in- 

- formed that seeing a whale in the bay was by no means an un- 
commoii circumstance, they not unfrequently appear. One 

iishermaa declared that he had seen the sea-serpent off the 
mouth of the harbour ! but we, however, were not so fortunate. 
Friday, May 21st. — At 9 a.m. embarked; the quay was 
crowded, they cheered, and we returned a gun, and sailed down 
the river with a fair wind ; made Dinas head ; wind variable and 
the weather lowering. Stood in for what appeared to be passage 
marked in the charts, but found it dry and blocked up with 
sand; manned our oars and had a hard pull round Dinas 
head. The rock scenery bold and splendid. Howed into 
Hsbguard, and saluted the dilapidated fort as we passed ; 
much against the inclination of our Captain, and Shaw, who 

> feared that they might return the salute with shotted guns. 
We landed'and in the evening inspected the Life-boat presented 
Ibid supported by the late Captain Evans, H.N. (vide Nor- 

' thuMberland Life-boat book). It was constructed on his own 
model, and by far the best and most sensible boat we had yet 
seen, save Costaine's. How strange and disgraceful to a 
nation like Great Britain, the first of maritime powers, that its 
Government should be indifferent on these points, and allow 
the preservation of life from shipwreck along the coast, to be 
partially carried out by Societies, and private individuals. Here 
we were taken by storm by pilots, who urgently insisted on 
the necessity of one of them accompanying us round St. David's 
head, where a Scylla and Charybdis awaited us in Ramsey and 

' Jaok sounds. They persisted seriously on the dangers we had 
-Id encounter from sunken rocks lying in the midst of the over- 

' 'Mis,' where the most skilful eye, experience, and judgment 
would' be of little avail. Nothing but a perfect knowledge of 
the ct/ast, with headlands and points to steer by, (with which 
they were fully acquainted,) could carry us safely round. 
Their demands were of course exorbitant in proportion as they 
exaggerated the danger ; but the charts and sailing directions 
pointing out much difficulty and danger, we thought it most 
prudent for once to engage a pilot. We fixed on one who was 
^ery loquacious; who asserted that he had been round some 
iffty or sixty times, and knew every rock, and ripple; he also 
htmsted of his great courage awA cooXw^^*^ \Vk ^is>fc \asi!^ NsT^tajt 

emergenciea ; in short that noftuw^ Wtck^^ c»>a^^ '^sS&ftsSC^ 
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nerves. We informed him that we should raiP that night t€ 
11 P«M.» to round Strumble-head at day-break, and have a kni|^ 
day before us to reach Milford. To this proposal he kieMmtrMt 
vehemently; he had no inclination to go to sea at^ight;^spe^ 
oially on Friday night, he said ; we replied, that might l>ey bat 
we should sail at eleven, and he, according to eDgageratitt; 
must accompany us. His fellow pilots jeered him, a»d i^ 
marked, that, of course if the gentlemen went, be most go alsel 
We dined, and when the hour came embarked : our pilot Mtioh 
against his will accompanying us. He observed that he did' 
not much approve of our craft ; he had never seen Moh a thiag 
before, and should have preferred seeing her work a little' ki 
broad daylight. ** No doubt we were gentlemen* b«t he had 
never seen gentlemen go to sea in such a strange ship, and^at 
such an hour before ! " The night was calm, but dark ntfktU 
extreme. We rowed out and desired our pilot also- to tak^ atf 
oar ; he however was sulky, and replied that he -vraa oot= bfidl 
to row; we assured him that he was much mistaken,- aH'^bo 
engaged on board our craft were obliged to work equally -fMitb 
the rest. He was very obstinate, and we had much difficulty 
in making him take an oar; however the young Goveraot 
determined to punish him, and insisted on his rowing on the 
same bank with himself. At twelve, midnight, we were live 
or six miles out at sea, steering for Strumble-head ; no wisd, 
but a high chopping cross sea, which made our Captain prog^ 
nosticate a gale; our loquacious pilot, however, assured bin 
he was wrong. '' Always a jumble round Strumble,'' he said,; 
" occasioned by the working of the tides, in and out of Cak^ 
digan bay." ■ -'i' 

Saturday, May 22nd., half-past one, a.m. — Passed StrumMd^ 
head, our pilot complaining bitterly at being required to r6w, 
and vowing that he would have seen us somewhere (which' 
shall be nameless), ere he would have come on board* The 
day was now just beginning to break, and the young Governor 
passed the word in a whisper *' On masks and noses,^' which 
was immediately obeyed by all the crew. A solemn silence 
was preserved, except by the pilot, who continued grumbling 
and swearing, but as day dawned he suddenly stopped, and 
■taring all around, he exclaimed, '' Duwan cadwo ni,'* (God 
Vma me) ** they are all changed \" " Y ea," axiw^et^^^^ ^^^(^.^ 
9ventor, in a solemn voice, " We aVvjo^a c^zkva^^ «x \^ 
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break!'' '^' What are you? what are you ?" cried the pilot in 
gjceat, terror. ^* Skeleton long-boat to the Flying Dutchman/' 
raspcNwled the young Governor, '' you may see the water through 
her ribsl" then in a Toice of thunder, '* Why don*t you pull ?" 
*' Oh I- let mo go on shore," prayed the pilot? " why did I ever 
coflUdon board this Devil's craft?" '^ Is he fat?" roared the 
Captjaio. '' Pretty well, sir," squeaked the steward. *' How's 
the 9ea-8tock," growled the Governor. *' Very low," screamed 
all the orew. '< Oh! don't kill me, don't kill," shrieked the 
|Hlot m great agony, for turning round he saw the gunner with 
his demon^ace holding a hatchet over his head. Matters had 
now. gone far enough, for the man was growing frantic, and 
tryiag to jump overboard, so the masks were pulled off, amidst 
rqafa of laughter, and the pilot asked, if he would refuse to row 
a^^aj The stove was then lit, coffee boiled, and we made a 
hsarty breakfast. The pilot, on recovering his composure, was 
a4tf<^rent man, and worked well after. It was now daylight, 
aadihe sun lose in all the glory of a May morning ; there was 
a alight mist, and Ramsey sound could be just made out. We 
bad now reached St. David's bead. '' Too late for the tide," 
sai4 the pilot, *' the race has begun ; " and it was running in 
earnest* We lay on our oars for a few minutes to get breath, 
previous to having a dash at it. It was a splendid sight; the 
rooks towering over our heads in the wildest and most rugged 
forms ; vessels coming through with the tide, rolling and plung* 
]Qg,.theaeas going clear over some of the smaller ones, and the 
ivat^ spouting out of their scuppers as if in a heavy gale, 
altbpagh there was not a breath of wind. '' Now for it," ex- 
claimed all hands, *' you steer, pilot, and keep her within oar's 
leiig^ of the rocks." A few strokes, and we were fairly into 
it ;, the. tide caught her bow, and canted her head off shore, into 
the ,QverfaUs. '' Give way like devils," exclaimed the Captain, 
and ^' sheer her in shore, pilot." But the pilot, instead of 
minding his steering, kept staring behind him, expecting to be 
pooped. '' Come out of that," said the Captain, jumping up; 
seiaing the tiller, and shoving the pilot forward to his own seat; 
'* a pretty fellow to steer a boat in a tide- way, keeping her 
yawing about as if she was drunk, and we pulling our hearts 
out." The pilot was obliged to buckle to the Captain's oar, 
and to do himjvtsiicey fear made tem ^\iJW^^>Ss.^ . '^^^^a::^\sss?k 
kept bar steady, and we soon sViot, vaXo ^'fe *\si<5QJ^ nr^^^^ <^ 

l>-2 
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Whitesand bay, where we anchored amidst an araphitheatTie of 
towering rocks and precipitous headlands, thrown in- mixed, 
confused, and chaotic masses, grand and beautiful.. The bows 
of our craft nearly touched a large metallic lod^ of quarts and 
gozen, on breaking a portion of which, specks of copper and 
mundic appeared; it seemed situated with great facilities of 
working, and the ore might be immediately shipped. As we lay 
thus moored to the rocks, we observed with surprise the beauti- 
ful blue colour, and pellucid character of the water, so clear that 
small fish swimming, and shells and small crabs crawling, could 
be easily discerned at a great depth ; whilst a few hundred yards 
off, in the sound, the race was running, boiling, and roaring with 
inconceivable violence. "Have you ever seen the sea-Berpent, 
Captain ?" enquired the young Governor. " No, Master Harry,'* 
replied the Captain, '' but I hope some day or other to have a 
squint at him; this would be just the place to suit his saake- 
ship." '' So you believe that such a reptile really exists," said 
the old Governor. " May be I do, sir," responded the Captain; 
« why should he not? possibly he is sent for some good purpose 
or other; so many ships at sea now, and so many wrecks* the 
sea will be choked with dead bodies unless some such monster 
b sent to swallow and dispose of them.*' " This is throwing a 
new light on the subject. Captain,'* said the Governor^ ** I 
thought the sharks generally performed the part of * sea sextons' 
and scavengers ; at all events we are told that they made quick 
work with the poor fellows drowned in the Birkenhead." ** Ah ! 
that was a bad business," cried the Captain. ''If they had 
got the old Tubular there, many a poor fellow buried in their 
ravenous maws, might now have been enjoying this glorious 
sunshine, though I don't much like its look." '' What occasions 
the halo we now see round the sun ? Can you account for it 
philosophically?" enquired the Governor. ''No, sir," replied 
the Captain, " but it generally foretells that a storm is coming, 
sooner or later. I only know it is there by the will of God." 
" True religion," answered the Governor, " and 

Enough for maD to know. 
For who can the will of Omnipotence trace. 
Or fathom the depths of Infinity's space ; 
The marvels, above and below ? " 

We now wrapped our rugs arouud us, aad «\e^\. iox «Ak\fiR.\ 
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hbure ; then onmoored, pulled round Horn point, and entered 
St.' Bride's bay. Made all sail, wind light and variable, 4 
P. M. before we got into the indraught of Jack's sound across 
the bay. At the entrance of the sound the wind began to blow 
strong against us, we therefore struck all sail, and had scarcely 
lowered them before we came within sight and hearing of the 
roaring surges. The Captain seized the rudder, " Where does 
the tide run strongest?" he exclaimed. ** Where the water is 
whitest,^' cried our evidently frightened pilot. '* She can't sink, 
you say, Captain? mind the eddy, for God's sake ; you see it 
whirling under the rocks ; if we get in we are lost ! " *' Row, 

and be d , shouted the Captain ; and we dashed into the 

overfalls, which were truly terrific, for two or three seas ; but 
the pilot ceasing to row from consternation, the boat broached 
broadside on, and a heavy sea striking the lee-board, broke 
right over us, but the delivery of water being instantaneous, she 
rose like a cork to the next wave^ and two of the crew shifting 
their oars to larboard, her head was got straight, and away we 
rattled through it at a great rate, our pilot still exclaiming, " She 
wont sink, will she ?" About a mile down the sound, the wind 
blowing strong S.£. but tide in our favour, we hoisted sail, 
lowered our lee-boards to steady her, making a long stretch, 
until we saw the two Light-houses on St. Anne's head ; but 
the wind increasing, and tide turning against us, we struck 
masts and sails, and rowed in for and along the shore, a hard 
and tedious pull. Made fast to a wild rock, and dined. We 
afterwards buckled to the work again, but the tide running like 
a sluice against us, we feared that we never should round St. 
Anne's head. Our pilot again steered so badly^ that the Cap- 
tain was obliged to take the helm ; at length we rounded the 
knotty point, and entered the mouth of Milford Haven, but 
were far too much exhausted to attempt reaching Milford, we 
therefore steered for the little picturesque Cove of Dale, where 
we landed at B p.m., after a long and arduous day. Our pilot 
had boasted of the accommodations of Dale, and of its excellent 
shell-fish — said he was well known there, and could procure all 
that we wanted ; but begged hard that we might have a little 
sport before we landed, and prayed that we would put on the 
masks, which bad frightened him so horridly, and allow him tc 
pat on one a/so. As this mas(\\\et^^\w^ An>iw^^ ^isa^a^^ ^ 
crew, and put them in spirits, au4l\io%fe\»\ifc^^'^'«^'^^^ 
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chiefly blnff sailors and flshermen, we coiDplied.' It was oeady 
dark, and numbers of people on the wharf, so We put on our 
masksy fired our gun, and charged; but were received with 
shouts of laughter, and cries of ** We know jou, we know 
you ! " The fame of our proceedings on the opposite Welsh 
coast had already reached Milford, and the fun wa^ over. Oar 
pilot nevertheless contrived to frighten one poor. woman (in 
whose house he lodged), nearly into fits. We bad magntfieeot 
lobsters for supper, went to bed, and slept soundly « 

Sunday, May 23rd. — Dismissed our pilot, who (as we ex- 
pected), bad proved perfectly useless, except as an extra hand 
at an oar. He complained bitterly that he was in great pakt, 
and must go to the Doctor for a plaster; his hands were 
covered with blisters. As he had afforded us much anuse^ 
ment, we gave him an extra crown, and sent him away in a pik)fe» 
boat, to Milford, and never expected to meet him again. We 
then got under weigh, intending to sail to Milfond, and attend 
Divine Service. A large pilot-boat put off from the oppcMite 
side of the bay, spoke us, and took our name and destination*, 
We were hoping, as we had now accomplished onfe of th€ most 
dangerous and difficult points of our voyage, and proved our 
boat in the well-known and dreaded races of Ramsey and Jack 
sounds, and had gained, comparatively speaking, smooth seat, 
that we might meet with a steamer at Milford, which would 
take our boat in tow up the Bristol channel, and prove her 
merits in a long tug ; and also ascertain how much she would; 
impede the steamer's way. We had scarcely concurred in ^this 
wish, when a large steamer appeared in the distant horizoB> 
standing in for Milford. Our Liverpool men soon made her 
out, the Troubadour, of Liverpool, bound to BristoL = We there* 
fore, placed ourselves in her course, lay to, and when witlite 
haiU fired our gun, and hoisted a signal. Her Captaan^Jaip* 
mediately stopped steam, and obligingly took us in tow, up to 
Milford. Here fortune favoured us. The Captain of the Trofit* 
badour knew our boat, had often seen her at Liverpool, was 
iware that she towed like a feather, and agreed to take us to 
be Mumbles, near Swansea. He was merely landing, and 
ridng in passengers, and would be off forthwith. Numbers of 
lemis^ crowded with persons, now came alongside, to look at ud,; 
'd'amonggt the rest, a boat {reig)[ited V\\\\it\ei\^<&^\i^iidafiaMK^ 
^M^ur-Ute pilot, himself sitting ptoudVy «i\.\]d^\i^\m/va.^\isL«a» 
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hfltpipy slate. We asked him if he had been to the Doctor's^ for 
hia i^ter? He replied that he had admioistered it ioternalty, 
ill the form of a bottle of whiskey, which was performing woo* 
ders towards his core. He had brought his friends to view our 
boat, and cried her up as a miracle of the world. He assured 
ua- further, that his name was made, for all his brother pilots 
looked on him with admiration, for having ventured in, and 
piloted her. rouad. 

Steam was now up and away we went, leaving four hands 
OB board the boat, the rest of the crew on board the steamer, 
where we had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Price, of Neath Abbey, and several other gentlemen, all of 
whom, bat especially Mr. P., took great interest in our boat 
and 4Mruise, and its cause and object. It was a beautiful day, 
aid tfie sea as smooth as a fish-pond. At 9 P. m. the steamer 
anchored off the Mumbles, and several of the passengers landed 
in the Life-boat. 

'Monday, May 24th. — Early in the morning we received a 
polite message from Mr. Price, stating that he having an in** 
terest m the Duke of Bedford steamer, which was to sail thaft 
morning to Ilfracombe, he had desired the Captain to lay to lor 
ue off the Mumbles, and he would tow us across the channel, 
free of expense. This was most handsome, and we feel much 
pleasure in recording it, as it marked a true interest in the 
oanse in which we were embarked. We accepted the first 
part of the kind proposal, but of course positively declined the 
lafeter, and made the same arrangement with the Captain as we 
had- done on board the Troubadour. At 10 a.m., we were 
steannkig away, four of our crew as before, on board the life- 
boat 9 'but the weather now was very different, it biew hard 
finoib theS;£.E., a short cross sea was running, through which 
our boat plunged gallantly to the admiration of the Captain and 
passengers, who all with one accord affirmed that they be- 
lieved her to be the most perfect Life-boat ever invented. In 
the middle of the passage she parted her bridle, and we let her 
tow by single hawser, which we found preferable. At 1 p.m. 
we landed at Ilfracombe. Took our boat high up the beaeh in 
the harbour to overhaul her at low water. Found all right. 
Here we received every attention from Mr. Huxtable^ the Hat- 
boiff^master. He took ns to see lW\i "\i\W\««^.,^v^^"^^«^^ 
nae boat, pulls and saWa veW — 1^%^^ ^'^X^x^i* ^^^^^ 
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umberland's book '') — but she has the same objection as all 
" sea-bottomed " boats must hare^ is liable to upset, swamp, 
and turn end oyer end. The arrangements for laonchingr-the 
boat-house, life-belts, every thing; in the most perfect order, and 
arranged for instant service ; evidently here ** the saving of 
life from Shipwreck " is deeply thought of, and attended to— 
we wish that we could say as much for other stations. Mr. 
Huxtable also took us to see a yacht which he was buildiag, 
some hundreds of feet above the level of the sea, (and ia a 
farm-yard;) about seventeen tons burden, on the American 
principle ; her bows were beautiful and her lines perfect ; and 
he was confident of taking her down through the not very 
spacious streets of Ilfracombe, and launching her safely. 'fVe 
sincerely wished him every success. The gentlemen of the 
Life-boat committee on this station closely inspected the Tubu- 
lar, and expressed themselves in terms of great admiration oi 
her principle and construction. 

Tuesday, May 25th. — It had blown hard all night and bid 
fair to continue. However we got all ready to proceed to sea. 
Our friends at Ilfracombe strongly protested against our im- 
prudence, and said, ** We were ignorant of what we were 
going to encounter. The glass had fallen to stormy » the wind 
as it was would not allow us to fetch into Barnstable, and the 
coast after passing it was most dangerous. Without a pilot 
we could never find Port Isaac." Of pilots we had had a 
sufficient sample, and declined the honor of their assistance. 
" Then Padstow was our only mark, but that was too far to 
reach." 12 m. the sun appeared, and notwithstanding all prog- 
nostics of a coming gale, to sea we determined to go. ** How 
will you get out?" we were asked, for a heavy swell was 
rolling into the harbour. Mr. Huxtable obligingly offered us 
a boat to assist to tow us under the shelter of the eastern head- 
land and rocks, where we might drop anchor and get up our 
masts. We thanked him, but declined all assistance. He 
then laughingly observed, ** I fear you will go to grief, but as 
you are determined to sail I shall run up the hill, and bring 
down Mrs. Huxtable and the ladies of my family to see you 
start." Ilfracombe was actually in excitement, and numbers 
were nwning to the Lantern-hill and look-out, expecting appa- 
rently to witness some catastropbe. ^^ cw\wA.^'^rsa^nX^< 
Life-boat house was thrown opeii and iDae \Al^->aQ»X. ^3k^««^ 
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be in readiness^ but we rather suspect it ; for such had hap- 
pened before at the Magazines^ Liverpool, and which our 
Captain Uushingly acknowledged. Many old boatmen smiled, 
and laughed at the idea of our rowing out against the wind and 
swell, and must have been much surprised at the ease wiih 
which we accomplished the task. Wc stepped our masts. 
Up went the fore-lug. The look-out was literally crowded, 
and they cheered us heartily and sincerely. We tired our 
gun, and standing on our boat's thwarts in the midst of the 
swell, and roll of the sea, (for we wished to show how steady 
and stiff our craft rode ;) returning three cheers, hoisted our 
main-lug and jib and stood away. We fear ungallantly, before 
Mr. Huxtable and his lady could possibly have reached the 
*Mook-out" — but time was very precious. The weather was 
wild and stormy, but the wind, when we got well out, fair at 
E* N. E. advemtage was taken of it, and we cracked on every- 
thing, carrying top-sails as stun-sails ; ran across Barnstable 
bay. Hove the log and found our rate of sailing at least nine 
knots. Came up with a large brig close hauled, tried to speak 
ber, but not liking our appearance she squared yards, and ran 
in shore. Wind and sea increasing, but still carrying on. Saw 
Clovelly on our larboard quarter, about eight miles off, like a 
white streak in the cliff. Norris' chart (a very good one) which 
we had brought with us from Liverpool, was nearly sailed out, 
and a Government sea-chart was all we had to depend on. 
Off Hartland point Lundy Isle came in sight, about eight miles 
on our starboard bow, and we encountered a heavy breaking 
sea, and observed myriads of gulls and sea-birds, all making 
for the land. '* Sign of a sneezer, I fear," cried the Captain. 
*' Mother Goose again ! " retorted the Governor. <' We are 
going the right way at all events. Sir," answered the Captain, 
" though not exactly able to make out our whereabouts, it is 
getting so thick and hazy." '* I hope we shan't be blown off 
the LandVend before morning," quoth the Governor. *' Is it 
not wisest to run in and look for a port, the Government sea- 
^hart which we have is of little use to us?" The Captain 
acceded, and we ran in under a high headland — but ^* Breakers 
a-head " was the cry, and obliged us to steer out again. Thus 
we ran, on and off the land. It was now 8 p.m. and getting 
.very dark. The moon appeased ^^^\ftv^%^^^>4.'^'^»fc"?N.^^ws^ 

fiky, looking sickly and threaieiuii^. 
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" It wa& a night when the moon gleamf. pi^e^ 

Her mystic light just dying ; 
When cTouds are floating on the gale, 
A moment bursting through the yeil 

The next behind it flying ** . ' 

Thus we continued running a considerable time and passing 
many headlands, occasionally heaving the log, and our rate being 
about eight or nine knots. " I by no means like this/' said the 
old Governor, *' we shall have a dirty night of it, and see ! 



* Aronnd the moon yon halo ring ■ 
Shows us the storm*fiend'8 on the wing. 



* » 



** On the wing," roared the old Captain. ** Ay, Governor, 
leave off moon-gazing and poetising, look aft. Here he comes 
flapping the ocean foam into soap-suds and shaving lather.'' 
** Stand by to let go all." ** Ay, ay, Sir," answered the 
crew. '* Let fly," roared the Captain, forthe squall came down 
with a fury seldom surpassed. Our fore-topsaU yard snapped 
like a reed ; away went haulyards and sheets, and down came 
every thing save the jib. *' Close reef and set the fure-Iug 
again," cried the Captain. ^* Haul in the jib-sheet; Padstow 
must be under that high headland yonder ; and not a mile too 
near." The wind now increased to a heavy gale, and the sea 
rose and broke in high and foaming billows. It was twenty 
minutes to ten p.m. as we rounded tlie headland, where we 
hoped to find Padstow harbour. " High rock ahead," shouted 
the look-out forward. '* Newland Island," cried the Captain. 
'* All right." But it was all wrong! for as we opened and ran 
into the bay, instead of a harbour we encountered a gulf of 
boiling waters, with an iron-bound coast, and cliffs ascending 
precipitously ; frightful in our situation to look at* The hup:e 
rock was also close under our lee, on which the sea broke fiercely. 
'' Can*t help it," cried the Captain, '* must hold on here if we 
can, and examine the chart ; no keeping the sea this weather ; 
don't know where we are; — heave the lead." " Three fathoms 
and a half," was the answer. *' Down with the anchor. Come, 
master Harry, let us get under the main-lug and look out for 
our whereabouts. Light the lanthorn ; " this was accomplished 
fr/tb SifBcuhy: the captain and young Governor ensconced 

iAemaelves under the main-lug, and were ^poxvft^o^^t \3cv^ ^Wtt. 

^ b/evF harder, and violent squalls came ott X\\fe \a.w^,\i\^Ns\w>l 
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up the water feather white. " We are drifting on the rock," 
shouted the oUl Governor. " Impossible, Sir,'^ answered the 
Captain coolly from under the sail; "that anchor would hold 
her anywhere." " We are drifting," roared the crew. " Heave 
the lead^" cried the Captain, still under the sail. " Fourteen 
fathoms^ shelving bank, dragging fast," shouted the crew for- 
ward. Up jumped the Captain, ''Now, men, for your hves ; in 
anchor, we must face the gale, lads, there is nothing: for it; — 
up with the jib, haul the sheet to windward, — round she goes; 
port, port the helm — haul in the sheet." ** She'll never wea- 
ther the rock," cried the old Governor. " Out lee oars — pull 
for your lives, men ! " ** She'll never do it," cries one. *' Yes, 
she will," shouted another. A moment of intense anxiety — it 
was touch and go — she just cleared it, and 

We scudded away, away ! 

The sea raced wild and fast ; 
White foam, and the billows' spray, 

Flying o'er tube and mast. 

To face the fiercest gale. 

Was our gallant Life-boat's boast ; 
But stoutest hearts might quail, 

In a storm on that rock-bound coast. 

Mad races and reefs all round. 

Where the breakers hiss and roar ; 
The wild winds' whistling sound, 

And the boom of the surge on shore. 

Above us all was black, 

One star had been a boon, 
For the thick and the driving rack, 

Had darkened the sickly moon. 

And now the seas 'gan tower, 

Chasing our Life-boat's way, 
As if concentrating power 

To crush their flying prey. 

And louder howled the storm. 

And higher swelled the wave, 
And death in wildest form, 

Now menaced a watery grave. 

Our quivering craft drove fast, 
As scud o'er the ocean free *, 
But curling o'er stem and maftV, 
Still faster the toweriTi^ aea>. 
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Wide thandering down it came, 

Raging from stern to prow,--* 
Bnt oar boat upheld her name, 

And rose from the futile blow. 

Then we felt both joy and pride. 
In our brave and buoyant bark. 

To see her so gallantly ride 
Through seas so wild and dark. 

Rolling from windward to lee, 
In the fierce elementary strife \ 

And bursting through every sea. 
As if she were battling for life. 

" Bravo ! old Tubular," cried the Captain, " sh( 
through the gale like a frigate ; I'll be bound they are 
about us at llfraconibe, and wondering at our where 
I wish they could see us now, Master Harry." '* A 
swered the young Governor, "does it not blow? harl 
blocks, we have but two or three, and yet they shriek i 
like the whistle of a steam engine, so that we can scare 
each other speak." "The harp of the tempest — the 
aeolian!" said the sentimental old Governor. " Mother 
bagpipes ! rather," retorted the Captain ; " Music's a fii 
but I wish we knew our bearings ; I fear we have i 
Padstow, and if so, the sea is full of rocks and shoals, 
may expect to go bang on a reef, and hear the tubes 
through the surf like a dog with a tin kettle at his tail 
music that would be." " Music we had much rather n 
Captain," answered the young Governor, laughing ; * 
bright look-out there forward." ** Ay, ay, Sir," rei 
the crew. Thus we ran on and off the land for two he 
der our storm-jib only. At length " Light ahead" was 
forward. ** Where away?" roared the Captain. " Starboj 
a steamer." The Captain observed it intently for a f 
ments. The young Governor exclaimed, " That's no s 
Trevose light; I've seen it before, and Padstow is y< 
our lee, give her sheet, let her run ; we can now r 
safety." ** Light gone again," shouted the crew. " 
by Newland Island," cried the Captain ; " we shall see 
w a minute or two." " Ay, there it is again," shoute 
^ crew joyfully, **and the Island cVose abo^xd; \o\\%\\^« 
Master Harry V* " But breakers aViead;P«A*\.oN^^ 
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the Captain ; *' let her run, we don*t mind bars." We were 
soon in the broken water, and none but those who know the 
locality will believe, that between the breakers we lost sight of 
the Island and lofty headlands ; such a mountainous sea breaks 
there in a strong north-easterly gale. The Tubular however 
ran through without shipping a sea, and we were soon in the 
smooth water of the river. Having run from Tintagle-head 
(where by mistake we anchored) under our storm-jib only, 
eighteen miles, in two hours and twenty minutes. In running 
up the river we nearly fouled the Bristol steamer at anchor. 
The watch on board however saw and hailed us, and told us 
how to steer for the harbour, where we groped amongst the 
shipping in the dark, looking for the stairs of the quay, it being 
just low water, and at length were fortunate enough to find 
tff^m ; but not a soul appeared, it seemed as if we had landed 
ill the city of the dead ; we fired a gun, which roared and echoed 
up the deserted streets, and rivalled the sound of the tempest, 
hut with no effect ; we fired another, a solitary light appeared 
at a window, we knocked loudly at the door, when it instantly 
disappeared. At length our firing attracted the attention of 
the coast*guard, who came rushing down, demanding '' what it 
meant.?.'' "Oh,^ cried Shaw, " if we had only our dear old 
. noses on, how theyM run and we'd take the place, shipping and 
all«" The coast-guard having inspected our craft and heard 
our 9tory and wants, were very civil, promised to look after 
]9Ad. take care of our boat ; took us to the hotel, knocked up 
., j^ho landlord and people, and we soon had all our comforts at- 
topd^d to. Every man has his own peculiar ideas of enjoying 
.|f)inaelf> bnt let the indolent and luxurious, satiated with all the 
.fjeasures which wealth can command, place himself in our po- 
: ^itioa, for the last twelve hours battling with winds and waves, 
then by a natural transition find himself sitting in a comfortable 
ajpairtment before a blazing fire, round of beef, foaming flagon 
of ale, and other creature comforts, with an appetite sur- 
passing that of a famished hawk, and the feeling that his exer- 
tions are in a good and humane cause; we think he would 
..acknowledge that he never had before experienced more satis- 
.{SoiCtory enjoyment. The cravings of the Captain's appetite be- 
..ingl appeased, and stirring his grog,'' Well gentlemen," says he, 
,/,f ^.dara say you flatter youTseYvea-^ovL vj*^%^\!^^«^'at'^^s!«^Nsk^ 
this voyage, which you ougVit^ \>u!t\ le«t ^w>.^^^«^ ^"^^ 
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pointed; few men's exertions and intentions are justly appre- 
ciated, and if an opportunity offers, ten to one you are robbed 
by some mistake or misrepresentation of the credit which is 
your due." ** How is that, captain ?*' says the old Governor, 
** explain yourself/^ ** Why Sir," answered the Captain, '* I'll 
tell you a story, and you shall judge. The Franconia, bound 
to New York, with one hundred and eighty passengers and 
crew, was towing out by a steam-tug from liyerpool ; she 
parted her warp, it blowing just such a gale as it blew to-day, 
and it came on as suddenly, which puts me in mind of it ; she 
stranded on the bank called the West Middle, signal was made 
for Life-boats. We sailed out immediately, and the tug-boat 
Victoria met, and towed us to windward, when we set one sail 
and boarded her ; we took the women and children off tirst, and 
put them on board the steamer, we then fetched the men at 
three trips to the number of one hundred and thirty. The Lir 
verpool Life-boat then came up, and saved the rest, fifty ; we 
saved, as I have before stated, one hundred and thirty, and yet 
in the printed returns, the Liverpool Life-boat has the credit of 
Baying the whole. I was mentioning the other day to a gen- 
tleman in office the number of lives I had assisted in . saving, 
^hen he stared at me with surprise, and observed, " My man, 
that is not correct ; I have seen the printed returns J^ 

** That is hard indeed, Captain," observed the young Go- 
Tomor, *' and ought to be corrected. But, as we are now 
snug, and you are in a talking humour, tell us another of your 
Life-boat adventures." " Well, sir," said the Captain, " I'll 
tell you of the Vernon. We were towed out by the Medina, 
Dublin mail-packet. The Vernon was aground on the Great 
Burbo, the two masts only appearing, but we thought we saw 
people in the rigging. The Liverpool Life-boat and the Tug 
Life-boat were both there, but did nothing. We now got under 
canvass, but I ordered our men to take the sails in ; the men 
asked if I was going to the vessel, and had no idea that such 
was my intention until I ordered them to bend the anchor. 
We rowed down and let it go astern, and threw the grapple into 
the rigging ; tliere was one man actually hanging by his teeth 
to a small rope, he dropped just as we got there, and was 
washed under our bottom, we hooked him up by tbe boat- 
book. Two others afterwards feW, and wexeVooVe^ >jl^ vcl the 
9awe way. These were from tbe foTe-ma.^1, ^svd Vw^ xeawji^^^ 
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on the main-inast; but oar anchor at this moment gave way, 
and our boat was washed by a heavy sea on to the deck of 
the vessel, where she was fixed by an iron bolt which came 
throogh her bottom — just fancy our position. The next sea, 
however, tore her off, and drove her in contact with the main 
rigging, which enabled us to save the two men. We then cut 
away and returned under sail to the Magazines, our boat being 
in a dreadfully shattered condition. Three men had been 
drowned before our arrival, and the five saved were in a most 
exhausted state, I may say quite insensible. '^ "How long. 
Captain," asked the young Governor, *' have you known men, 
when taken from the water in a state of insensibility, to re- 
main bo; do they quickly recover?" " It depends upon cir- 
cumstances. Master Harry," answered the Captain; *' some- 
times sooner, sometimes later, according as they are treated. 
Inl my younger days we used to hold drowned folks up by the 
heels, to let the water run out of their mouths ; and I have 
been some laid on a cask and rolled rapidly back and fore, to 
shake the water out of them, and make them retch, so that 
l^ey might throw it off, but it was no good, it used to shake 
all chance of life out of them. The best plan is to lay them 
In blankets before the fire, and all hands set to rub, keeping 
the head raised, and not to give over till you rub the skin off 
the body ; for sometimes, just as you are quite tired and going 
to give in, they show signs of life. A man who has only been 
about a quarter of an hour under water, if properly treated, has 
a good chance, for though he looks dead, it often happens that 
he is not." ** The insensible state," observed the old Go- 
ireraor, " is one of the mysteries of nature, a secret property 
of vitality, with which we are not thoroughly conversant The 
:aclion of chloroform produces it; mesmerism, like sleep, holds 
on the mind a dreamy glimmering of past and coming events. 
I remember some lines on the subject;" and the old Governor, 
stretching out his legs on the fender, and throwing his head 

back, commenced the following flight : 

• 

<* Jnaensibility I thou strange subduing power ! 

Nature's last refuge ia the trying hour ; 

Allied to sleep, but nearer still to death, 

You check each vital spring ; the pulse, the breath, 

Yield to thy sway — and skkX'^ ^«L\ti\.w«^% sXfe'aN^ 

CbiU through the frame — ^iVie aVxft«jn\ol\v\<t<i«^v^'^^'-^ 
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Perception deadens — and the glassy eye 

Struggles for light, as fades yitality — 

In sleep Ufe*s visions on the brain are gleaming ; 

With thee 'tis numbness all — there is no dreaming— 

More like to death, you in oblivion cast 

All that around is passing — all the past — 

In dull forgetfulness the senses steeping ; 

Whilst at the heart alone, life's spark is sleeping. 

The spark of life thus sleeps — ^but sleeps the soul 

Within that narrow sphere ? at thy control 

Doth it inert — inanimate — there lie 

An embryo germ of immortality T 

To wake to life, its vanities and pain, 

To all its joys and miseries again ? 

Or sink in death — to wake — (no medium given) 

But wake to instant judgment — hell or heaven? 

Or blend with nature, and the orbs of light, 

An atom, in the system infinite ? 

But hush, weak thought, out of thy depth fast sinking. 

Why vainly stretch beyond the verge of thinking? 

Dive into Chaos — search from pole to pole, 

Oat, weary thought, what learn ye of the soul ? 

But from Insensibility, again 

Life may awake to care, and all its train ; 

Still in excess of feeling, joy or grief. 

It aids the sufferer and brings relief: 

In torture exquisite — in pain acute — 

It comes, the moan of agony is mute — 

It binds the mind in torpor and tranquillity — 

Strange are thy attributes, InsensibUUy / 

A loud snore gave appropriate applause to the old Governor's 
▼erses. The Captain was fast asleep. 

Wednesday, May 26th, we passed at Padstow, to repair 
trifling damages in our rigging, and get a new foretop-sail- 
yard and flag-staff. It blew hard still, and many vessels were 
driven in by stress of weather. We crossed the ferry, and 
visited the old church sunk in the sands ; were shown the hole 
in the roof through which the parson and his clerk descended 
by a ladder to perform divine service, in order to retain the 
emoluments of the living. The sand is still nearly up to the 
roof, but the doorway quite cleared, and service regularly per- 
formed. This church must be warm in winter, and compara- 
tiv^y cool m Bummer, It is somewhat surprising how the 
saada could have accumulated around \t, \\.a ^\^\a.^Cife Wvcl^ 
freat both from the sea and river; vre yyexe wxi^Xe \a Vax^ 
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when the event took place. Our boat caused as much excite- 
ment and interest at Padstow, as elsewhere. Several pilots 
and boatmen assured us, that " although she might do well 
enough for other parts of the coast, she would never answer 
for Padstow ; the sea was so terrific on the bar, the first ' slop^ 
would knock her all to pieces." We merely answered, *' It 
was surprising, as we had experienced two or three ' slops' the 
night before, without the slightest effect;" at which they shook 
their heads and looked wise. It is strange, but we invariably 
found, no matter where the port, that the inhabitants, sailors, 
and fishermen of that port contended that their bars, coasts, or 
banks were the most dangerous in Great Britain ! 

In the evening we were visited by the commandant of the 
coast-guard on that station, who proffered every polite atten- 
tion; and at his recommendation we engaged another hand, 
who professed to know all the headlands from Padstow round 
the Land Vend to London. In a ship-builder's yard, near the 
hotel, we observed an old floating fabric, denominated a Life- 
boat. It would appear that the builder must have studied not only 
how to form his craft different from the ordinary and approved 
modes of construction, but how he could make her most ugly 
as well as inefficient, it was nearly as broad as long, with an 
immense bluff bow — certainly this boat must have been a pretty 
shuttlecock to the surf on the bar. We were informed that 
there was another boat, but we did not see it. The Duke of 
Northumberland's book remarks, *' It is in fair repair." The 
following anecdote, we were assured, was fact : During a gale 
a ship had broken up on the bar, the tide was flowing, and 
some of the unfortunate crew floated up the river on pieces of 
the wreck, and others swimming, until they approached the 
town, still none would venture out to their assistance. At 
length a boat was rigged, as boys rig models, the sail made 
fast^ a rope attached to the stern, and thus it was sent off. 
Two of the shipwrecked crew succeeded in catching hold of 
it, but the sail being tied, and their weight to leeward, it cap* 
sized^ and they were drowned ; the others were also lost 

Thursday, May 27th. — Left Padstow at 10 a. m. ; cheered 
from the shipping and quay, which we returned with our guoLP 
wind and tide adverse. A flne sailing-boat came out, expecting 
that we should beat down the river ; we i^ecmltted b.€K to tjdkA. 
berqwa course ia that way, out cbj^cX. 'v^a \» ^g^<3i8k> !^i^x^ 
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under the western shore, struck masts and sails, and manned 
the oars. Our new hand here proved of great use, he being 
well acquainted with all the eddies. Crowds of people ran 
along the side of the river to watch our proceedings, and see 
how we managed the bar and rounded the western headland. 
At 11 A. M. we were off Newland Island, the clipper far astern ; 
here the wind proved N. E. Shipped oars, up masts, and made 
all sail. Soon lost sight of Padstow and the clipper. Coast 
magnificent, Spoke two vessels; wind light at times. At 
four and a half p. m. we were off St. Agnes head ; met a cross 
jumbling sea, but little wind. Passed the Man and his Man ; 
very dangerous rocks; also Carter's rocks. Off Godrevey 
and the Stones at 7 P. M. ; a large seal was seen on one of the 
Stones, our Captain, at a distance, took it for a man ; on ap- 
proaching it moved quietly round, trying to hide itself, but 
before we could come within shot it plunged into the sea. 
These were the rocks our Captain so much dreaded that we 
might have been driven on, had we passed Padstow during the 
gale on the night of the 25th. The wind freshened and we ran 
across to St. Ives. A pilot-boat met us, we took it in tow. 
Crowds on the pier-head ; fired a gun and ran in. 

Friday, May 28th. — We had now arrived at the point from 
whence, according to all accounts, the real tug of war was to be 
encountered — the rounding the Land's-end. If we had paid 
attention to the various chimeras and imaginary dangers to be 
met and contended with, and which we were told our boat 
could never overcome, the cruise would have ended here. We 
thought, however, that it would be prudent to engage some 
additional hands, in the event of a foul wind and a hard pull. 
We therefore advertised for such, and several came to offer; 
four particularly recommended. The following dialogue ensued 
between them and our Captain : — '' Well, my men," began the 
Captain, *' we want a few more hands to help us round the 
Land's-end, and shall be glad to engage you. What do you 
ask for going with us to Penzance ? Your expenses shall be 
paid back by the omnibus." There was much whispering 
amongst themselves; at length one was pushed forward as 
spokesman. '* Why," says he, *' as for a going round this 
Land's-end, 'tis the most awkwardest and dangerests thing to 
be MBMntiged all round the coast o? GreoiX. Bx\\»\xi> ^nd we don*t 
lAacjr your craft." •* Don't ^ou,'' ^ovA^^ ^^ Q.^Vms.^ 
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'* youVe good judges^ no doubt." " But howsomever," con- 
tinued the man, " if we be paid reasonable well we will try to 
fl;et her round for you." *< Dangerous, is it ? " said our Captain ; 
'* in the water salt?" '' Salt ! " said the man, staring, " to be 
sure it is." ** Oh," resumed our Captain, " worse then than 
that at Padstow." " Worse," cried the man, " Lord love you, 
Padstow's a puddle to it." *' Indeed," said our Captain, 
** and worse than St. David Vhead, Jack's^ Ramsey's, and 
Bardsey Sounds, to say nothing of the Burbo Bank at Liver- 
pool," (which our worthy Captain never forgot). " Worse," 
cried the man, '' worse ? to be sure it is, as much worse as a 
mountain's to a molehill, or a cataract to a pump-splash : 
there's the tide down the English Channel here a meeting the 
raoe round Cape Cornwall there, and the breakers over the 
Long-ships, between both, coming in like havalanches of snow, 
and the surfs floundering on Whitesand bay ; you never seen 
oaoght like it in all your born days.'' " Haven't I," said the 
Cafitain ; *' peV-haps not. Well, but what do you ask ? what 
will yon go round for?" " Why," said the man, " we've been 
a consulting, and we wishes to be reasonable like ; but as the 
wind is, it will be slap against us at the Land's End, and blow 
U8 off to Scilly ; and if I may be so bold, 'twould be silly like 
to go until it changes ;" and he grinned, and giggled, and was 
joined by his companions. " Ah, you're a wit, I see," said the 
Captain, ** but how long do you think it will take ?" '' A week, 
may be,'' said the man, '' in Whitesand Bay until the wind 
chiinges, and, in consequence, a week or ten days before we get 
roond to Penzance." " And how much a day shall we give 
you?" enquired the Captain. " Why, we'll say a guinea a 
day each man, and little enough for such a job." " A guinea," 
quoCh the Captain ; " hem; meat and drink also, I suppose ?" 
" In course," cried the man, •' our wittles." " Grog too?" 
said die' Captain. " Grog in course," replied the man. "And 
all expensed back?" enquired the Captain. " In course, in 
course," answered the man. Up jumped the old Captain : 
** Get out of the room you d — d — imposing rascals ; get out, 
I aay ; have you the effrontery and impudence to ask a guinea 
a day each man for a few hours' work ? we shall be in Penzance 
before twelve to-morrow, and that you know. Get out of the 
room you scoundrels, get out with ^^out ^o^^ ^vi^ VsNSk^«&'«N.> 
bug&, of £ddle'de'dee's here anAwYuxV^^x^^^feN ^^^i^^'^^^s^. 
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of old women ; get out I say," and he shoved them out incon- 
tinently. We had numbers of applications afterwards to engage 
with us for whatever we chose to give, they would leave it to 
our honour^ <&c., but we determined to trust (under Providence) 
to our own energies and crew. We inspected the Life-boat 
placed there by the National Shipwreck Institution, built by 
Plenty, of Newbury (see Duke of Northumberland's book) ; a 
kind of iSat-bottomed skiff. On our return we received a 
message from the gentlemen of the Life-boat Committee, 
stating that they were going to put their boat in the water, and 
challenging us to row, as if rowing were the only point neces*- 
sary for a Life-boat. We answered : they, as well as all other 
committees, had our printed challenge ; if they were ready to 
undertake the whole we would remain at St. Ives until the 
arrival of a steamer, engage her, and go through the whole 
trials, and thoroughly test the merits of both boats ; or what 
would be still more satisfactory, as to us time was an object, 
both boats should start on the morrow at 5 A. m., round the 
Land's-end, and Penzance should be the goal ; if their boat 
got in first we would pay all expenses, and send their boat 
back to St. Ives ; if we beat them each boat was to bear ill 
own expenses. Besides, being in company, should an accident 
occur one boat might assist the other, and such a trial would 
be really doing a general good to the cause. Both these pro- 
posals were immediately declined, their boat not being con- 
structed for the Land's-end, or for towing. It was something 
unreasonable to expect that when resting for one day after 
a very fatiguing voyage the strength of our crew should be 
taxed in rowing useless races in smooth water, instead of hus- 
banding that strength to contend with the acknowledged difl* 
culties predicted by their own pilots. In the evening we re- 
ceived from a friend residing in the immediate neighbourhood of 
St. Ives a present to the boat of champaign and claret, also a 
very kind note to the young Governor, entreating him to allow 
the crew to take the boat round, and strongly urging that he 
and his father should go by land to Penzance. Enquiries had 
been made and information obtained from the seamen, that the 
weather was most unfavourable, and a heavy and dangerous sea 

to be encountered, Mr. was heartily thanked, and assured 

that bis bealtb should be drimk vrV^^n VVv^ \A\!k^'%-«VLd wai 
rounded ; as to his proposal, \t y^aa \m^o^%Mfe\ ^^ ««wi :^«fc 
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aUowed to go where the masters did pot accompany 

urday. May 29th. — It blew and rained hard during the 
and the morning was wild and stormy ; all being ready, 
Bre up at half-past four, A. m.^ and on board ; saw a 
ler in the offing, close reefed, wind X.E., blowing hard 
lining; a heavy swell rolling in; all looked dreary and 
>itious; we beat out, carrying main and fore-lug, and jib, 
ard down, and lee oars pulling. Heavy sea struck and 
over the quarter, wetting the old Governor and the Cap- 
I the skin; put about, and made a long board, having 
id the point. Another sea over our starboard quarter 
us shake ourselves like water- dogs. '' She'll not weather 
and this tack," cried the Governor ; *' No, sir," answered 
iptain, '' but we shall now stand well across the bay, and 
he next, with a strong ebb with us." We put about, wind 
;a increasing, with thick haze. ** Don't like it at all, 
in," cried the Governor, shaking himself and shivering, 
beginning ; if we have such a sea here, what will it be 
the Land's-end ? Ill tell you what it is, we had better 

ck, or it will be * Mother Goose' in earnest." " D 

r Goose ! " roared the Captain. '' Hang Mother Goose ! " 
the young Governor ^ '' put back, never ! some old 
1 at St Ives has frightened you. Governor." '' Beg par- 
ir," rejoined the Captain, '' but see how beautifully we are 
g out, we shall about directly. Give her the ' raffe,' up 
ils, and run for Cape Cornwall." " Very well. Captain; 
r before it, up top-sails, men, let her run.'* Away we 
i ; the haze was so thick that we could scarcely discern 
id ; passed a lugger standing for St. Ives ; approaching 
Cornwall (a noble promontory), met a heavy cross sea; 
>se to the Cape, keeping clear of the rocks. The mist rose 
curtain^ and disclosed the sea breaking and roaring, at its 
it was seven, a.m. as we rounded it, and passed between 
izen rocks and the main land, into Whitesand bay ; here 
loothed our water. A large lugger was following, but 
i wide outside the rocks ; many lobster-boats spoke us, 
iemed astounded at our appearance, but we had no time 
lination for masquerading. The coast from Cape Com- 
) Whitesand bay is magnificently ru^^ed and bluffy with, 
and desoleiie aspect. In ctoftrak^^XjJwj^^^^?^^ ^^^^^ 
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blew off the land, which made our top-masts buckle lik> 

wands. The Long-ships presented a fearful appearai 

the sea breaking in white surges over them ; we pas 

near on the larboard tack, and spoke a brig bound to L 

desired her to report us. The rocks as we approa 

Land's-end seemed more broken, fantastic, and pictu 

form than any we had yet observed. At eight, A. M., wc 

it, and hauled up the English Channel. The great li 

had now been passed; all difficulties, by perseveram 

come with the greatest ease, and the British Channel h 

us. The corks flew from the champagne, each mar 

sparkling bumper, and we gave three hearty cheers, 

getting the donor's health. The wind now came more 

blowing in heavy squalls off the land, so we barely lool 

the Lizard-point. Saw a large Penzance lugger returi 

her fishing cruise, and laden with herrings and mackei 

took us, and came from curiosity alongside ; when tfa 

that we were a Life-boat they immediately begged \ 

throw them a rope, and said that th^y would keep our 

These are some of the finest sailing-boats in the world 

almost in the wind's eye. When the variable squalls 

the land, she would shake her sails, and when favour 

with them close in. We carried all our sail hauled i 

as boards — and thus we sailed along together merri 

young Governor and crew went on board the lugger 

Governor and Captain remained in the Life-boat. 

and herrings were cooked in first-rate style, boiled in \ 

with a quantity of salt. This the fishermen assured u! 

best way to cook mackerel. Our porter-cask was in 

quisition, the poor fellows stating that they had not 

glass for many a day, and their fishing had not been 

cessful. We sailed with them across Mount's bay, th< 

and stood in for Penzance, off which we parted comp 

sending a splendid dish of mackerel and herrings to 

boat. We moored our boat at Penzance at 12 m., { 

a letter to Captain Washington, stating the progrei 

voyage, and calling his attention to the erroneous sta 

the Report of the Northumberland Life-boat Come 

specting pontoons, rafts, &c. viz. " The group of n: 

presenting pontoons i rafts, or CatamoLi^ii^ ^om^tv^es a i 

body — hut they cannot be made aip^V\e^\e \» >^\^ ^.mi 
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Life-boat, when required to pull off a lee-shore in a gale of 
wind." This statement we had most practically and wholly re- 
futed ; our cruise had altogether disproved it. We were in- 

Tited to inspect a very ingenious and clever invention of Mr. 
Tucker, for saving people when shipwrecked on rocks whei^e 
boats could not approach, and taking women and wounded pei^ 
SODS off safely. ^ 

May 30th, Sunday. — Remained at Penzance. 
May 31st, Monday. — Left Penzance at 9 a. m., after having 
seen, with much interest, Mr. Tucker prove his invention. It 
was brought on board the Life-boat, and Mr. Tucker got into 
iiy and lay on his back on a mattress ; a lid was then put on, 
which he held by a bar on the inside. It was a box somewhat 
nmilar to a coffin, and certainly not agreeable to the eye, suffi- 
dently large to hold one person only. He then desired to be 
thrown into the sea, which was done, and he turned round and 
round with great rapidity, certainly the best satire and caricature 
on the revolving Life-boat that could be imagined. He had 
another sliding panel, through which at times he popped out his 
head, to look about, then instantly withdrew it, shut the panel 
and went round and round. The performance caused much 
amasement Wind W.X.W. light, and morning fine. Off 
Lizard point at twelve m. A preventive cutter stood out and 
i|K>ke us. Off the Manacles at five p.m., wind headed, struck 
masts and sails, and pulled into Falmouth. A sailing-boat 
came up and demanded in amazement what we were, and if in 
distress ? We showed them a bottle of champagne, they tried 
to chase us, but found it useless. 

We were greeted on landingby Archdeacon ; who,having 

been apprized by our friend near St. Ives, that we should touch 
at Fidmouth, came kindly to proffer every hospitality. In the 

evening we were honoured by Mrs. and many other ladies 

coming on board the Life-boat; which caused as usual the 
greatest interest and excitement. 

Tuesday, June 1st. — Left Falmouth at seven a.m. fine morn- 
ing, and wind fair, but when off Deadman's Head the wind 
dropped, with every appearance of a heavy thunder-storm. The 
clouds collected over the Head with much rain, and continued 
to do so, on and off, during the day. 

Maimed oars and pulled, three P.^. 'S.^^n^j '^^'sNa^ "s^^^ 
getting in, promise of a westerly Yi\tkA texw T? •"»•• ^'KXft^ ^\k«.^ 
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off, and strong westerly wind, with high breaking sea; — me|E 

many vessels plunging against it Spoke a Revenue cutter aiMli 

showed our colours. Rounded the Rame Head and ran ii 

Plymouth; landed at six and a half, p.m. This was the fii 

n^n-of-war port we had entered, and we consequently decii 

on remaining a few days. Crowds of people collected on omri 

landing, and Noah's ark would scarcely have elicited more at*^ 

/tonishment, or more ridiculous questions ; one question was al-^' 

/most invariably asked, and apparently by intelligent persons ; i 

/ viz., what our tubes were filled with; if with some new and 

/ peculiarly buoyant gas ? How can such large solid masses of 

/ iron float? <&c. <&c. Here we received every attention from 

/ Lloyd's agent, as usual. 

' Wednesday, June 2nd. — Strong gale from the south-west, 

pulled up to Devonport with five oars, in defiance of the asser* 
tions of the boatmen, who declared that we could not pull out 
of the harbour ; and took the boat to Kingstone's wharf, to 
overhaul her. The old Governor went to call on several friends 
in the neighbourhood. 

Thursday, June 3rd. — Busy about the boat. Several Naval 
officers came to look at her. The following conversation took 
place at the Admiral's Stairs amongst the crew of a man-o& 
war's barge which had just landed its officer ; and we hope we 
may be excused for inserting it, as it shows the strange, coarse, 
but. terse and primitive mode in which honest Jack loves to 
convey his ideas. ** What's that thing as looks like two black 
puddings tied together, only painted red?" questioned one* 
'' They calls her a Life-boat, but to my thinking she's more like 

a fire-engine," says a second. " Fire-engine be , she's a 

Life-boat, and sailed all the way from Liverpool," cried a third. 

*^ She sail, she be , I'd like to see a thing like that sail. 

No, no, she was brought in by the Foyle steamer," cries a fourth. 
** I'll tell you what it is," retorted the third, " Foyle steamer 

be . Didn*t I see her come sailing in, and wont I believe 

what I seed with my own bloody eyes ! " This was conclusive 
and settled the dispute. 

Friday, June 4th. — Many Naval officers inspected the boat; 
and it was hinted that the Commander-in-chief, Sir John Om- 
maney, would like to see her, and soon oiterwatds the Flag- 
Lieutenant, Sir James Dunbar, btougVit us «t me^t^^^^ ^twai^^ 

Admiral, and politely invited us to luncVieou «A. two ^•^^ \^ 
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conseqaeoce we waited on the Admiral, and placed the boat 
entirely at his service, to make any trials or experiments he 
■ught think proper. He appointed ten o'clock the next morn- 
mg, and further stated, that he would make it as public as he 
eonld by assembling the officers of the Fleet. 

Saturday, June 5th. — ^The Governor invited a party of friends 
to an early breakfast, then to embark in the life-boat to see the 
tiials. But unfortunately the weather was most unpropitious, 
beessant rain ; all were deterred coming, with the exception 
of a neighbouring baronet and his fair daughter, who drove in 
some miles at an early hour, in defiance of the weather^ anfl 
were the first on board ; thus showing a laudable interest in 
die good cause, and right glad we were to see them. The 
Adaiiral gave us nine men, to make our crew fourteen oars ; 
altogether we were twenty-six on board the Life-boat. We 
then pulled off to the Leander frigate, moored in the Sound, 
the Admiral and the ladies of his family in his barge leading, 
and many boats with officers of the fleet in company. We 
were received on board the Leander by Captain Dacre, and 
had the good fortune to meet an old frieud on board the fri- 
gate. After lunch (although the weather still remained most 
mpropitious), the Admiral ordered all men who could swim 
veil to be told off, to put on bathing dresses, and to try and 
capsize the Life-boat. The boatswain's whistle was heard be- 
low, and a hoarse voice shouted, ** Hear, all you men as is 
going to be drowned in that there machine alongside, leave us 
the numbers of your bags," with various other good-humoured 
^es. Th^ state of the weather did not prevent the ladies 
from coming on deck, and great excitement prevailed. The 
first lieutenant (Fellows), who had asked the Admiral to con- 
dact the trials, and to whom we feel greatly indebted for the 
zeal and interest he took in the proceedings, and Lieutenant 
Jones, were the first on board, followed by the young Go- 
vernor and five of his crew, who all put on their Macintoshes, 
io consequence of the rain. The old Governor and the Cap- 
tain remained with the Admiral. The men of the frigate then 
crowded down, and were stowed away in the nettings, and 
along the tubes, by the first lieutenant. The men on the lar- 
board were then ordered to rush over to the starboard tube, 
so as to have the whole weight on one tube \ the quI^ effect 
produced being nearly submetf^ai^ Vl^'fe \x^ifc» ^V^ ^^^«»5|^^^ 
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ward of the Breakwater; ten A. m. passed the Mew Stone; % 
wind freshening. Very heavy firing was now heard at a duHiBi 
tance at sea, apparently as if a sea engagement; broadsidtkii 
after broadside was discharged. We supposed it to be thak 
channel fleet practising on its voyage to Ireland. At two P. HL j^i 
we were close abreast of Bolt Tail, with the wind again iighl '^ 
Here we fired several guns to listen to the magnificent echoek \\ 
rolling, thundering, and dying along the towering cliffs. This h 
attracted the curiosity of various fishing boats, which rowed ;s 
towards us with much apparent caution, until within hafl; » 
when they courteously demanded, " What theH — we were?** > 
We of course, as usual on such occasions, having dressed o«r > 
noses and faces with masks, answered in vile French and \. 
broken English, and the following jargon took place : — 

'' Vous ne parlez pas le Francois, vous Messieurs John Bull, 
you askee what H — we ar, sacre ! you sal no dat, tout de 
suite, alons restez tranquille, you got de fis V 

" Yes, master, fine crabs and lobsers," holding up some 
splendid specimens. 

*' Crabe ? what dat? crabe, bah ; sea monster, pas boa 
poisson for de French stomach, bon bon for belly Monsieur 
John Bull seulement. Nous avons besoin de turbot, de sol, 
de cod, pour le din6 de sa grande Majestic Monseigneur le 
President. Comprenez-vous?" 

'' Got nothing but crabs, and crabs ar'n't poison/' responded 
the fisherman sulkily. 

** Crabe, pe tam ; what you call dis rock, dis coast?" 

*' Bolt tail, and Bolt head yonder." 

''Ah Messieurs, we mack you bolt your own head and eat 
your own taille. Did you hear de grand fire, de feu de joie, de 
bang, bang, bang out dere at de sea?" 

** Yes, master, what was it?" asked the men eagerly, 

*' What it was, you ask; why de fleet of de grand nation. 
to tack, to blow down Plymout, sink all de sips. Vive Louis 
Xapoleon ! " 

" Blow down Plymouth," they roared, " Ha! ha! ha!'' 
laughing. '' Do you hear that Jack? I should like to see 
them try it." 
^' Tie it," we replied as in a ^eat ta^e> " "^ou laflT! vous 
polisson! vous rascal! we mak you pTOOTimet^ ^^ ^«c\^. 
J^e, courier ea avant, we declare de wat. "W^^x^ ^^ %^aB^^\ 
'e fiance. " 
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Bang went our gun, and away went the fishing-boats, and 
the echoes seemed to roll defiance after them. It was who 
could pull the fastest to a large sloop which was bearing down 
upoa us, but when they shouted ** The French ! the French ! '^ 
the sloop wore round like a top, and was off too. The fisher- 
men seeing that we did not follow (and wisely, for we might 
have got a taste of what Johnny Crapaud may expect if he 
dare visit our coast) lay on their oars, as if expecting our at- 
tack; and we could see them mustering their boats '-stretchers, 
and preparing for action. 

** Time to square away, and be off," cried Shaw, " or we 
iMiy get for our fun more than we bargained for,'* and as prudence 
is tiie best part of valour, we put before the wind ; and every 
rile opprobrious term that could be heaped on Frenchmen 
were showered on our unhappy heads. They then rowed to 
shore, and spread a report that the French were on the coast; 
as we heard in the evening at Salcombe. At 5 p. m. we 
entered Salcombe river, and were agreeably surprised at its 
exceeding beauty. Two preventive boats came alongside, 
and required us to write the name of our craft and its des- 
tination on a slate ; this gave occasion to our crew for a little 
chafing; more particularly as we observed a third boat put- 
ting off, two apparently not being sufficient, and a gruff voice 
from the third, in authoritative terms, demanded '* What are 
you made of? " 

** Is it what we are made of ! " answered Finlay. '^ Flesh 
and blood, to be sure." 

" Not you, you fool, your boat ?" 

** Oh ! beg pardon Sir, thought you meant us ; our boat, 
why, she's made of the materials with which she is built." 

" What are they?" 

** Why something of all sorts. Iron, leather, wood, tin, 
cork, shavings, and soft solder." 

** Pish, where do you come from ? " 

" The place we last left." 

" Where are you bound?" 

** Anywhere we can fetch; and the place we shall last reach." 

" What is she ? What do you call her ?" 

" Whatever you please^ Sir, we calls her the Devil's own 
darling-." 

And 80 they went on. The ipt%N€ii>Cw^ \ft«CL 5|^>&ssJ^'^^fi^ 
a formation out of our crew. 
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" Perhaps youM like to go below. Sir, where I cooks ? " 
said Shaw. 

•* Below ! What have you got a cabin ? *' 

*< Just step down here and see, Sir ;" lifting the oil-cloth off 
the grating, and showing the water. 

** Phoo, where do you sleep?" 

" Takes turn and turn, watch and watch in the tubes, Sir ; 
nice place to stow a little tobacco ; like to look in, Sir ?" show- 
ing him the pump hole — ^but a glass of porter always restored 
good humour, and all ended in a hearty laugh. 

Thursday, June 10th. — Left Salcombe at 8^ a.m. Morning 
very wet and foggy. Pulled round the Prawle and Hart 1] 
points : met a race and jumbling sea. At 12 M., strong breeze | j 
from the westward ; sailed round Berry-head and opened To^ 
bay. A fine cutter yacht now gave us chase, coaiiDg ont Iti 
from Brixham ; we determined to do our best, and stood with I fi 
everything set, across Torbay. The yacht set her gaff-topsail, I u 
but could not pick us up before we reached Hob*s nose ; when 
she passed under our lee, and we were hailed as usual with 
•« What the H— are you ?" 

" What do you think ? " was the answer. 

** Are you from Wales ?" 

" Yes." 

** Thought so, thought we knew you,'' and hauled off. 

We gave her a gun and she dipped her ensign, and thus we 
parted. The wind shortly after shifted right ahead^ we there- 
fore struck masts and sails, and rowed into Teignmouth. A 
crowd of people were assembled on the beach, our arrival 
seemed to cause much excitement, and we had hardly touched I 
the shore when we were boarded fore and aft ; and told in a 
most unceremonious and uncourteous manner, that they were 
** ready for us ; and would have their boat out in the morning 
to row against us." Words ran so high, and matters went so 
far, we were compelled peremptorily to order our boat to be 
cleared ; and then moored her under the windows of our hotel 
The Teignmouth Life-boat was one of Beeching's Prize-boats, 
which had upset like the others under canvass; she had there- 
fore been totally unrigged, and her sails altogether rejected as 
useless ; however we were told that '' she would sail us to 
Lisbon and back." Our answer was n^^^ ^otX., *"* 'W^ ^oA^er « 
msted oar tinne rowing in smooth vfati&t \ Aau^vT^Vw^/A^sttL^^ > 
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morrow to face Portland race, and round the Bill ; and should 
be most happy to do so in their company. This, as on a 
former occasion, at once settled the matter. 

" Portland Race and Bill ? Oh no ! " 

Friday, June 11th. — The beach was crowded with people to 
see us start. A strong breeze from N. N. E.^ set lugs, top- 
sail-lugs, and jib. They were evidently surprised at our 
stability under such a press of canvass. We fired our gun but 
received no cheer in return. It was a beautiful sail along the 
coast. We passed Dawiish, Exmouth, Budleigh Salterton, 
and at 10 a.m. were off Sidmouth. At 12 m. rounded Beer- 
head, and stood into the romantic bay. A revenue cutter was 
lying at anchor, and a four-oared gig with an officer on board 
gave us chase; we eased off sheets, and kept the helm down 
to shake our sails, and let them come nearly within hail ; then 
filled and ran away. The men pulled nobly ; but soon gave it 
up. Their officer hailed the cutter to lower her main tack, and 
get under weigh ; and they all got on board. We fired two 
guns and hoisted The Challenger, and before the cutter could 
get her boat up to the davits and set her square sail, we were a 
good mile ahead. She however soon came up hand over hand ; 
we therefore fired another gun, and ran across her bows in 
amongst the tocks where she could not follow us. Numbers 
of the coast-guard were running along the sides of the hills as 
if in anticipation of a prize, but the cutter saw it was a joke, 
and standing on took no further notice of us. We landed at 
Lyme Regis at 5 p.m. and moored behind the Cob — a noble 
work of art. 

Saturday June 12th. — Left Lyme Regis at 3^ a.m. Pulled 
out, morning fine, wind S.W. by S. very light, hoisted all sail, 
at 6 A.M. wind freshened into a strong breeze, with a shoit 
chopping and breaking sea, as we approached Portland. At 
7 A.M. rounded the Bill, with a race and strong tide against us. 
Many vessels were lying along the shore, taking in stone for 
the breakwater. We were hailed and told to keep in, the race 
running very strong outside. Under the high land the wind 
failed, and the tide ran like a sluice. Manned the oars and 
pulled ; opened the breakwater, spoke a smack, which hailed 
us to haul close in, thinking we were bound to Weymouth. 
The wind now coming down &tto\i^i\om >Jokfc \iw^i^ ^^ %^5^j5«s|i». 
for St. A/ban's head, rounded \\. «lV\*I ^^ \aRfc<\sv%^^^«R« 
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in a breaking sea; stood oo to Durleston point; off Durleston 
at 1^ P.M. Steered for the Needles by the advice of our 
Padstow man, but the Captain fearing; that the wind might draw 
to the eastward, we hauled up for Christchurch over the banks, 
and encountered a high, chopping, and breaking sea. Took 
soundings and found that we had only from one to two fiithoms. 
We then kept away for the Needles, and got into the true tide 
and race. Ran up to Cowes, and landed there at 6^ p.m. 
This was one of our longest and best runs. We had been seen 
off the banks, and looming large with all our sails set ; had 
been telegraphed as a vessel in danger and distress. 

Sunday June 13th. — Left Cowes at 10^ a.m., and ran up 
to Itchen Ferry, near Southampton, where we were to meet 
many relatives and friends ; who were anxiously expecting our 
arrival, landed at 12 m., attended Divine Service at Bitteme; 
and repaired to the residence of a near relative in the neighbour- 
hood, there to enjoy delightful society, and to receive every 
possible kind attention, which was particularly grateful, after 
the wandering Ufe we had been leading for so many weeks. 

Monday June 14th. — Arranged for a party of pleasure. Those 
from the aged to the young and lovely, were all anxious to have 
a sail in the Life- boat; but the day was most unpropitious, 
blowing and raining. A large party however started, and first 
visited the Docks. Captain Inglestree, R.N., looked at the 
boat We then beat up to Southampton, where, by the direc- 
tions of our thoughtful host, a splendid luncheon awaited us, 
and after having done full justice to it, although it blew half a 
gale, the ladies of the party still determined to adhere to the 
Tubular; and we ran back under all sail to the Ferry. 

Tuesday June 15th. — We took leave of our kind friends at 
Bitteme, with the exception of our host, who accompanied us 
to Portsmouth. Left Itchen Ferry at 1 p.m., blowing heavily 
from S.W., pulled clear of the mud banks, made sail, and stood 
away for Portsmouth; carried our fore topsail. Two yachts 
came out after us close reefed ; but were lying over fesu€ully. 
We expected that if they opened the point where the full sweep 
of the sea rolled in from the Needles, it might so occur that we 
should have to pick them up ; they however were wise, wore 
round, and sailed back to Southampton. As we stood on we 
joet more sea than might reasonab\y Yka^e \>eeTi ^-v^^cX^A^ Off 
^e Lightship a wave struck out we«kt\iet Ye^Ai^^c^, ^"oi^Xst^^ 
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OTer our side; steered for the fleet lyings at Spithead; rounded 
the windward man-of-war; fired our gun, and dipped our En- 
sign ; hauled our wind and ran into Portsmouth harbour. Our 
host was so pleased with his sail from Southampton, that had 
his engagements permitted it, he would gladly have accompanied 
«8 to Ramsgate. 

Wednesday June 16th. — Waited on the Port Admiral, the 
late lamented Sir Thomas Briggs, and offered the Life-boat for 
any experiments that he might be pleased to make. We were 
most courteously received, and he appointed an hour for the 
boat to be at the Dockyard, where we met him, accompanied 
by the Admiral, Superintendent, and many officers of the fleet. 
It was blowing hard ; forty hands were put on board, and rowed 
round the Victory. The Admiral was pleased to express his 
surprise at the lightness and style with which she pulled. On 
her return the oil-cloth was removed, and the Admiral and many 
of the officers went on board and inspected the boat minutely. 
They also took much interest in Mr. Tucker's life-preserver, 
which we brought under their notice ; one of our crew got in 
and revolved round and round to their great amusement. Some 
of the Post Captains did us the honour to make minute inqui- 
ries as to the particulars of our voyage ; and on our expatiating 
on the perfections of our boat, and the Tubular plan, we were 
invariably responded to by an important and expressive. Hum ! 
When we stated how well she pulled " head to wind," " Hum \ " 
" How well she sailed." " Hum !" 
** How well she beached through a surf." " Hum !" 
•* How well she carried on in a gale of wind." " Hum !" 
" How instantaneous the delivery of water." ** Hum !" 
" How dry the crew were carried." " Hum !" 
'' On the great advantage of her not having any sea-bot- 
tom." *' Hum ! hum !" 

It was Hum ! hum I to every thing, so much so that the old 
Governor, on his return to the hotel, sent the waiter for a dic- 
tionary, to look out for the meaning of the word ** Hum." 
An old edition of Entick was produced, and he was surprised 
and amused to perceive it defined as an interjection, implying 
doubt! 

Thursday, June 17th. — Blowing a gale from the S.S.W. 
Beat out of the harbour, cruised amo\i^\. VVv^ %V^^\^5|^^ ^;^\t«i^ 
bt^k under ali sail; sprung out \%.t>aoiwdL Vfe^^^'w^ ^^^ \«s»&cs«5i 
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out. Shot and shell practice was taking place at a target 
moored at sea, which in our ignorance we approached too near, 
and a shell burst not far from our boat, to the great disgust of 
the Captain, who declared that he had often been wantonly 
fired at at Liverpool. 

Friday, June 18th. — Still blowing hard from the south ; ad- 
vised not to attempt weathering Selsea Bill. Sailed about the 
harbour; went on board the Victory, and alongside the Ex- 
cellent. 

Saturday, JunelQth.-^Stillblowinghard from S.S.W. We de- 
termined to go to sea. Left Portsmouth at 9 A. M. Off-Selsea 
Bill at 11 A.M., ran over the Mixon through the broken water; 
took soundings, least water at 2^ fathoms. Off Bognor passed 
a chest of drawers floating about, but blowing too hard to pick 
it up. Wind S. W., sky getting very black, and every appear- 
ance of a heavy thunder-storm. Shot practice was carrying od 
from the shore, off Little Hampton, and» on hearing the shot, 
the Captain put the helm down so hard that the sails were 
taken all aback, to the great amusement of the old Governor. 
The Captain had an instinctive horror of shot and shell, aad 
kept shaking the main top-sail, in his anxiety to get out of range. 

'' Fine fun for them, sir," he exclaimed, '' to fire at a red 
lobster-looking thing like this ; if they killed you or me^ and 
two or three more, it would be only accident ! The coroner's 
'quest would be only accidental death, what satisfaction would 
that be ? " 

** Phoo, nonsense ! Captain," answered the Governor^ laugh- 
ing, ** they will take care ; keep your course, they wont hurt 
us. I like to see the shot hopping across our bows, it puts one 
in mind of old times, keep full." 

** Shot if I do, begging your pardon, sir," cried the Cap- 
tain, '' till out of range. Look at that, now !" and sure enougk 
a shot came right across our bow, knocking the water into 
white foam. " When at Liverpool, sir — " 

*' Hang Liverpool, Captain," interrupted the Governor, ** we 

have heard that yarn before. There is something worse than 

shot and shell coming, look out." A roll of thunder burst 

over our heads, the wind dropped, got the oars out and pulled, 

but when off Worthing down iVie slotm cwsi^ vrlth vengeance— 

forked lightning, vivid and fierce. A. \>o\\. l«i>\ c^ci^^ \» >^%^^2fi.^ 

'^e thunder crash overhead "was \as\aAi\. a\!A \.\^iaR»Ass«&. 
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Struck top-masts, and stood by the lugs; appearance of a 
white squall coming down, but proved to be rain. All drenched 
to the skin. Breeze from the southward, up top-mast and top- 
sails, ran into Shoreham, a muddy port and very offensive to 
the olfactory nerves, but '* any port in a storm," and we were 
glad to get shelter. Here we saw a curious fabric by way of 
life-boat, and a still more curious carriage on the beach. 

Sunday, June 20th. — Left Shoreham at 8 a.m. At 9 a.m. 
were off Brighton, carrying all sail ; fired a gun, and showed 
our colours. Wind heading more south, began to rain hard, 
and promised another thunder-storm. Up helm and ran into 
Newhaven. 

Monday, June 21st. — Weather thick, blowing and raining ; 
wind south, too scant and near to get round Beachy-head. 
The Dieppe steamer, the '^ Queen of the Wave," at the pier- 
head, getting up her steam to start at 10 A. M. We called on 
the captain, and asked him to give us a tow out to sea six or 
seven miles, in order to slant our wind round Beachy-head. 
He agreed most obligingly, but observed that there was a sea 
outside, and asked if we were not afraid that he should tow us 
under, as the steamer went about fifteen knots an hour. We 
begged him to make his mind easy on that point ; and to do 
his best ; ours was a boat which could not capsize, and we de- 
fied him to tow us under. At 10 a.m. all ready. 

'^ You'll have a bridle of course?" demanded the Captain of 
the steamer. 

" No ; we tow by single hawser," was the answer. 

Off we went, our crew all aft, cased in Mackintoshes and 
South-westers : we knew what was coming. Our Captain in 
his element, and in high glee. 

** Now, Governor," he exclaimed, " it is my turn ; you like 
shot and shell ; I like towing." 

Crowds of people ran down and along the sides of the river, 
in astonishment at our daring, and expecting to see us whirl 
round like a spinning minnow at the tail of the Queen of the 
Wave. 

When this unfortunate vessel sometime afterwards got aground 
and was nearly lost, what would her passengers not have given 
to have had the old Tubular at her stern ? 

Off we went, skipping a\ou^ «a iVv^ ^•a.\A^Vssc>fe^^o^'*^'^2sss^3^ 
the surface of the stream, whea^UT\e4.\y^ ^\£L\>&^>aS»x%ss^^««5^'^ 
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arm, until we met the swell of the ocean ; it was then plunge, 
Jump, roll, volumes of spray %ing over our heads in clouds, seas 
bursting through the grating, and affording us a hip bath, any- 
thing but agreeable. 

'' Don't like it. Captain," cried the Governor, ** this is more 
than I bargained for ; hold on to the ridge ropes, lads, she'll fly 
from under us. Hail to them to cast off." 

'' Cast off indeed," roared the Captain, with the sea spouting 
up through his ample blues, as he sat well aft steering, '* Shot 
and shell, ay Governor, I told you my turn would come, and 
I would pay you off. I've arranged a signal with the Captain 
when to cast off, and he'll not do it till I make it, hail as you 
will. This is nothing to the great hurricane, when 1 was towing 
from the Magazines." 

*' Bother the Magazines," shouted the Governor, ** is this a 
time to spin yarns ? See, they are setting all sail, and deter- 
mined to swamp us if they can. I am wet as a fish ; cast off 
there — do you hear?" (hallooing). 

" Twont do. Governor, we ar'n't half far enough yet ; pay off 
the warp there, two or three miles further, and 'twill do nicely." 
Thus we went on, good humouredly chafing, and the Captain 
had his revenge. 

None but those who have experienced it, can conceive the 
sensation of towing after a powerful steamer in a craft like the 
Tubular; at times she seems to float on the very foam, and then 
a jerk, and plunge, threaten destruction to her apparently fra- 
gile frame ; and the seas burst out through the tubes aft, like 
the blowing of some enormous sea monster ! The sensation is, 
that she is gliding from under you, still ever upright and perfectly 
safe, from her principle of non-resistance, and balanced stability. 
At length the Captain made the concerted signal, when about 
eight miles to windward of Beechy head ; and we were cast off 
thoroughly drenched. Up masts and set all sail, rounded the 
head at twelve M. ; when off Pevensey, heavy squalls came down. 
Several large brigs and ships in sight lying to, and close reef- 
ing top sails. 

*' There are those fellows reefing," cried the Captain, *^ we'll 
give our boat the ^ raffee' and show them how to carry on." 

Sea rising fast ; hove the log, 7-^ knots, gale blowing stronger; 
top maats bending like whips ; \ovreted.1i)i^\e«-\K^%x^\ic^^^l^her 
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to steer, boat lurching^ wild; got an oar ready to quarter her, 
still carrying on ; hove the log, 9^ knots. 

** We are coming, Messrs. Beeching, the Challenger is com- 
ing !" shouted the Captain. 

We were soon, however, obliged to take in topsails, for fear 
of splitting them ; the boat would not steer, the rudder at times 
quite out of the water, the sea running so short and high. Squalls 
continued to freshen, struck topmast, and got a reef in the fore- 
lug; lowered the main-lug; reefed and hoisted it again, boat 
steadier. Four p. m. squalls blowing over ; out reefs, in fore and 
main-lug; ran by Hastings, numbers of fishing boats at anchor, 
pitching bows under; spoke one and showed our colours. 
Steered for Rye, but had difficulty in making out the harbour. 
Long and heavy surf on the bar, and strong tide running out 
against us. At length we made the entrance out, and ran in. 

This is a port much requiring a Life-boat, and yet there is 
none ; a heavy surf is constantly breaking on the coast, and a 
dangerous bar exists of very considerable breadth at the entrance 
of the harbour. We were told of a vessel that had been wrecked 
about a month before upon this bar, and seven men were drowned 
in attempting to rescue the crew in a shore-boat. 

Tuesday, June 22d. — We left Rye at eight A. M., with the ebb 
tide, and crossed the bar ; but found it a very difficult naviga- 
tion. No shore-boat could have ventured out; the surf broke 
high, and on leaving us, we struck ground, though drawing only 
a few inches water^ and this continued for upwards of a mile ; 
a boat with a keel would have been broadside on, and all the crew 
washed out. The wind strong at S.S. W. we carried all sail ; 
at about nine a.m. were off Dungeness ; strong tide round, and 
jumping sea; but once round, water smooth as a fish-pond. 
Spoke a pilot-boat ; a great number of vessels at anchor ; ran 
through this fleet of ships, and showed our colours ; wind fresh- 
ening ; steered for Folkestone and Shakespeare's cliff. Passed 
a fleet of fishing-boats trawling. Met a heavy chopping and 
breaking sea on the Roarbank. One^ pIm. off Dover; ran 
close under the pier-head ; fired a gun, and showed our colours. 

"We are coming, Messrs. Beeching!" roared our old Cap- 
tain again, who the nearer we approached Ramsgate, became 
the more excited. Rounded the South-foreland, smooth water, 
but wind strong off the land in sc\u»!LV&\ ^<«xn<^<^vi^^^^^!^'^Sl^^^s^ 
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as we coukL stagger under. Quarter past two» P. M .^ off Deal, 
ranged close in, fired our gun, and showed our colours. 

"Coming very close, Messrs. Beeching!'* shouted the 
Captain. 

It now blew strong and squalls, still we carried on every- 
thing. 

" Don't upset her at the last pinch,'* cried the Governor in 
joke. 

" Give her the '' raffee,'' show 'em what she can do> Sir. We 
are coming, we are coming, Messrs. Beeching!" shouted the 
Captain in great glee. A Deal lugger and several boats from 
Deal put off to speak us ; but the old Tubular passed them all 
like a shot, and ran to Ramsgate in three quarters of an hour. 
Bobble of a sea just off the mouth of the harbour ; ran in, fired 
our gun, lowered main topsail, cleared away i'' The Challenger'' 
flag, down fore-topsail, clewed up lugs, having run from Rye 
in a little more than six hours, and 

" Here we are in Ramsgate, at your service, Messrs. Beech- 
ing ! " shouted the old Captain. 

Our log ends here, we have written it concisely and truthfully, 
and have been induced to publish it at the request of many 
friends, and the desire of a large body of the public, especially 
at Liverpool; who have expressed a wish to be made acquainted 
with the particular incidents of our singular voyage ; a voyage 
which has most satisfactorily borne out the advantages of the 
Tubular principle ; and in spite of all the arguments so theo- 
retically and dogmatically insisted on by ''The Times," in their 
leading article of the I5th of October 1852, on the subject of 
Life-boats, in which they say — 

" It would be idle in us to insist on the different characters 
of beach, and banks, and shoals, and water around the coasts 
of England. The differences are in our opinion so great as to 
render the existence of a model Life-boat, which is to be used 
injpreference to all others. Semper vMque et ah omnibus^ a sim- 
ple absurdity." 

The voyage of the Tubular has given a full contradiction to 

this. She may be used Semper ubigue et ab omnibus. They 

may as weU argue that vessels built for the English Channel, 

should only navigate the English C\iWkxi^V\ '^^%%^%'W^^w the 

Bristol Channel should only na^V^te l\i% "ftfvaXcX Q.\iass«i^\ 'wA 
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yessels built for the Irish Channel should only navigate the Irish 
Channel, &c. ; where does the absurdity rest ? 

Little more remains to be said. We were politely waited 
upon by the Harbour-master, and every assistance proffered in 
mooring our boat ; but immediately informed that our voyage 
was of no purpose as far as challenges went, for Mr. Beeching, 
previous to having dared us round in his letter in '' The Times" 
of the 28th of April, had sold the Northumberland Prize Life- 
boat to the Ramsgate Dock Trustees ; and had no authority to 
make the proposal, nor had any control over her ; further, the 
Dock Trustees would on one consideration only permit their 
boat to undergo any trials, which was, that Mr. Beeching 
would guarantee to them another in the event of loss or damage 
to the Prize boat. This the Messrs. Beeching positively de- 
clined doing. No comment is here required, but we are led to 
understand, and we believe that the Messrs. Beeching would 
never have written that letter but at the instigation of those 
who were, equally with themselves, interested in upholding the 
false superiority of the Prize Life-boats ; and it must have been 
written in the spirit of bravado, trusting that the. Tubular would 
never attempt or accomplish such a passage round. 

We stayed about ten days at Ramsgate, reprinted and cir- 
culated our challenge, with the addition suggested by Captain 
Washington, of '' carrying one person to every foot in length, 
and beaching on a lee-shore," and further, that sixty or more 
should at one and the same moment rush on board, as if along- 
side an emigrant ship; and then sailed to Woolwich, touching at 
Margate and Gravesend. On our arrival at Woolwich we waited 
on the Commander-in-Chief, Commodore Eden, and offered him 
the boat for experiments and trials in the dockyard at Wool- 
wich, as we had previously done to the Commanders-in-Chief at 
Plymouth and Portsmouth, but he altogether declined having 
any thing to do with her, and referred us to Captain Washing- 
ton, R.N., on whom we waited. Our visit was returned the 
following day, when he politely gave us the entree to the 
dockyard, and invited us to attend an inspection of different 
classes of Life-boats, constructed by Mr. Peake, the naval ar- 
chitect, and a new Life-boat carriage on an improved principle, 
invented by Colonel Colquhoun; it being expected that his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, the thfiii lic^^d H^Jx dA- 
miral, would he present. Ou ftiva o^^^^vsbl'^^'^b^^'^^^^*^* 
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sure of beiug introduced to the late lamented Mr. Wilson, the 
old and highly-respected chairman of the Royal Shipwreck 
Institution, and formerly M.P. for London. He did us the 
honour (together with Colonel and Mrs. Blanchard, Miss Wil- 
son^ and several officers of the navy) of coming on board the 
Tubular life-boat, and viewing Colonel Colquhoun's proceed- 
ings from the entrance of the dock — namely, the launching and 
' beaching Mr. Peake's boat with his new carriage ; afterwards 
they were rowed a short distance up and down the river. In 
the afternoon Colonel Blanchard had his pontoon brigade pa- 
raded, and showed us the method of forming his bridges, and 
rowing his pontoon boats. We were particularly obliged and 
highly gratified. 

His Grace not having attended, and fixing a later period for 
his visit to Woolwich, we were advised to await his arrival, as 
it was stated to us that he particularly wished to see the Tu- 
bular boat. In the interim, artists from the '* Illustrated Lon- 
don News'' took drawings of her, and they appeared in No. 
574 of that valuable work. Also, at the request of Cap- 
tain Washington, we rowed down the river against a head 
wind, in company with one of Mr. Peake's twelve-oared Life- 
boats, quite light, without masts, sails, or gear ; our boat, on 
the contrary, had the whole of her gear and lee-boards ; it was 
merely a pull to compare the respective speed of the boats. 
Where it was smooth water they had the advantage, where it 
was rough from wind, or the passing of steamers, the Tubular 
went ahead. 

On the day appointed we sauntered into the dockyard at 
eleven o'clock a.m. and accidentally learned that his Grace had 
been there some time, had expressed a great wish to see our 
boat, and had asked for her several times, but he was greatly 
pressed for time, and would be gone in half an hour ; we were 
therefore to hurry, and bring her down as soon as possible* 
This we hastened to do, but the boat was at the public steamer's 
landing wharf, a considerable distance off, and a spring tide 
was running up the river ; a light breeze, however, was blow- 
ing down, so we hoisted our lugs and pulled four oars. The 
Duke in the mean time had embarked on board the Lightning 
steamer, and the officer in command of the barge which bad 
taken his Grace on bocurd, seeing iVial vre m^<^% Aohi ^To^jress, 
catne up most kindly and lopk ua lu tow, wv^ vi^ 'H^ct^ vws^. 
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alongside the Lightning. His Grace appeared at the gang- 
way, thanked us, said he was pressed for time, and observed 
that he merely wished to see the boat. We waited a few mi* 
nutes^ when perceiving the paddle-wheels beginning to turn, 
took off our hats, pulled our larboard oars, and were round 
with the tide in a moment, before the steamer moved. Thus 
began and ended our interview with the then Lord High Ad- 
miral, his Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

The next day, having left our cards with the authorities from 
whom we had received attention, we sailed to Westminster- 
bridge, and laid up our craft at Serle's Repository, where she 
may be seen by the public, and those interested or curious in 
these matters. 



In conclusion, although the upsetting of two of the Prize Life- 
boats under canvass, on one and the same day, and the melan- 
choly loss of eight lives, should have been sufficient to have esta- 
blished their inefficiency, yet the strongest attempts are made 
to uphold them as superior boats, and to attribute the whole 
misfortune to accident. Captain Ward, R.N., we imagine, 
must have been studying ^sop's fable of ''the fox which 
bad lost its tail," for he uses the same argument ; and be- 
cause the Prize Life-boats cannot carry sail, would suggest that 
all other Life-boats should, on going out to wrecks, throw them 
aside as useless appendages. The Lytham boat still remains 
upoti its station ; she may be useful under oars in carrying off 
a pilot, or drifting to windward in a strong tide, but being un- 
able to carry #ail, as a life-boat is useless. 

The following is an extract from a letter received from a 
gentleman residing in Anglesea, one who for many years has 
been engaged in the cause of the *' preservation of life from 
shipwreck," and done much towards its furtherance : '' And so 
the humbug bubble of * self-righting' has burst most calami- 
tou^y at Lytham, and with a very narrow escape at Carnar- 
von, on the very same day, and that day not a gale of* wind ! ! ! 
I have made particular inquiries in the latter case, and find 
that the boat was comparatively under easy sail (the mizen- 
lug having been taken in ten minutes before the squall), that 
the sheets and haulyards were m Aand, aud vrete ea%«d i&w^^ vo^ 
good time, as the squall came oa. 'B>xV vi!\^w\^xtf2^^^\ ^^^ 
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she would go, and right she would not." This very boat is 
now on the Port Madoc station , and the papers announce that 
a large sum has been lately voted, by the society to which she 
belongs, for a carriage for her ! Can this be credited ? 

It may; for Captain Ward, R.N., publishes the following: 
*' / consider the latter (Mr. Beeching's) very fine boats, and 
that they fully prove the discrimination and correct judgment 
of the committee who awarded them the prize!** Immediately 
after he says, ** / therefore recommend Mr, Beeching in future 
to put no sails in his boats I " But let the letter speak for 
itself. 

October 15, 1852. — Prize Life-boats. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — As the intelligence of the late accidents to two of Mr. 
Beeching's prize Life-boats which has just been published may 
occasion wrong impressions respecting them ; firstly, among the 
public, through whose instrumentality these boats are provided, 
and secondly, among those to whose management they are in- 
trusted, and who will have to risk their lives in them ; and it 
being of the greatest importance that the crew of a 'Life-boat 
should have implicit confidence in her, I beg to solicit your 
insertion of a practical opinion of them, which I trust may tend 
to remove any such false impressions. 

During the last three weeks I have taken out on trial five of 
the new Life-boats lately placed on the coast of Northumber- 
land, the whole of them being constructed on the new principles 
elicited by the prize offered by his Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland for the best Life-boat. 

Three of these boats are of the form and on the plan of Mr. 
Peake, assistant master shipwright in Her Majesty's dockyard 
at Woolwich, and have iron keels for ballast. The other two 
are on Mr. Beeching's plan, and were built by him, the one 
being 30 feet, the other only 22 feet long. 

On these occasions, as far as could be arranged, the most 

tempestuous weather that has occurred during the above-named 

period was selected for the trials; two of them were during 

gales of wind, the one on the 21st ult. at North Sunderland, a 

Peake's boat; the other on the 29th ult. at Boukner, a Beech- 

y^ig^s 30-feet boat. 
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On the whole fi?e occasions the boats were purposely ex- 
IfDsed to the heaviest seas breaking on the shore ; they were 
dbwed to meet them in various positions, not adopting the 
mud precautions which would be observed on going off to a 
[Reck, and they were repeatedly placed in situations which 
I would have been instantly fatal to any ordinary open boat, the 
'objects in view being to fully test their capabilities, and to in- 
ipire their crews with confidence in them. 

The result of these experiments has been that the boats, 
without exception, have elicited the admiration of their crews, 
the whole of whom have expressed their great confidence in 
dieir boats, and their readiness to go off in ^em in the heaviest 
lea when their help may be required. 

My own opinion of them, from what I have myself witnessed, 
is, that under oars they are perfectly safe boats to go off with 
in a gale of wind under any ordinary circumstances. I am, 
boweyer, of opinion that no Life-boat should be allowed to go 
off to a wreck under sail, if it can be reached by rowing, for the 
following reasons : — 

1. The proper management of a sail in a heavy sea, and 
especially in broken water, must always be difficult; and I 
belieye that no boat can be built which would not be liable to 
be upset by the united action of a heavy lurch of the sea, the 
weight of the crew being thrown on one side, the pressure of 
die wind on the sail, and the weight of the mast and sail 
together, the latter made heavier from being wet. 

2. The going alongside a vessel in a heavy sea under sail is 
at all times a difficult and dangerous operation ; and the liability, 
while the sail is being taken in, of the boat's drifting broadside 
on to the sea, before command can be obtained over her by her 
oars, is equally so. 

3. When upset, the weight of a wet sail, with the mast and 
gear, must more than counterbalance the opposite weight of the 
water ballast or iron keel, and make it impossible for her to 
self- right, reducing her, under such circumstances, to an equality 
with an ordinary open boat 

4. When the mast and sails are not up, but are stowed in 
the boat, they seriously interfere with the efficiency of rowing 
by being in the way of the men's hands and arms, and they 
occupy valuable space which might be required for stowing 
hw&y wrecked persons. 
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Both the accidents above alluded to occurred during injudi- 
cious experiments under sail, when the boats are described to 
have been thrown on their beam-ends, and not to have recovered 
themselves. Now, I am able to quote the different result of 
a similar accident happening to one of the same description of 
boats under oars. 

On the 5th of the present month, at Alnmouth, I took off a 
small boat only 22 feet long and rowing four oars, single-banked, 
built by Mr. Beeching, and presented by him to the Duchess 
of Northumberland. There was a heavy swell rolling in on 
the shore, which was increased on the bar of the river by the 
freshes running out against it. We had put the boat into the 
worst of the seas and tried her in every way, rowing head to 
them^ and across them, and running before them, she astonish- 
ing both her crew and myself at her admirable behaviour; and 
we were making our last run over the bar, careless of the seas 
which, much abqve our heads, came chasing us up from astern, 
and neglecting the most necessary precaution, adopted by the 
boatmen generally on this coast, of backing the boat astern 
against each sea as it comes up, instead of running rapidly 
before them, when presently a heavy sea came crowding over 
the stern, turned the boat partly round, and in an instant more 
she was on her beam-ends and half full of water on her lee side. 
But then her water-ballast told with admirable effect ; she had, 
under the most trying circumstances, gone so far, but she would 
go no further. A few moments more and the sea was passed 
her, and she was floating as light and upright as before, with- 
ont a drop of water in her. 

As she had not yet been fitted with life-lines to hold on by, 
and I was engaged in steering her, I was unable to retain my 
footing, and was thrown overboard ; but the crew regained their 
seats, holding on by the upper gunwale and the thwarts. 

The above incident, however, only tended to increase the 
confidence of the crew and myself in their boat, and at the same 
time afforded me a useful lesson on the proper management of a 
boat when running before a heavy falling sea. 

At the same time, however, while I believe this small boat 
might with perfect safety be taken off in a gale of wind to the 
rescue of a shipwrecked crew , 1 vfoxAd. noX. x^^^mm^eiid any 
Life-boat to be built less than 26 feet \T\\ei\^V\v. 
AJtbougb no two of the boats ttied oti\5dl^ o^c»&\cs.\l% ^fe«^ 
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llliided to are exactly alike in form and size, and only two of 
are Mr. Beeching's, and altbough there are important 
iDces between his boats and Mr. Peake's, yet the same 
principles apply to both, and to Mr. Bceching the credit 

'iirst applying those principles belongs, Mr. Peake's designs 
Ung later productions. 

While, then, I for several reasons prefer Mr. Peake's boats 
id iron keels to Mr. Beeching's and water ballast, I consider 
i^ latter to be very fine boats, and that they fully prove the 
BKrimination and correct judgment of the committee who 
jvarded them the prize. 

;. Moreover, I am convinced that the result of offering that 
lize will be a new era in the art of Life-boat building, which 
rili be productive of immense advantage to our shipwrecked 
■ilors and those employed in their rescue, and which ought, 
herefore, in this maritime country to be looked upon as a great 
ntional benefit. 

Having, however, given Mr. Beeching his due, I would offer 
lym a few words of advice. 

He will probably remember that I pointed out to him, in her 
Majesty's dockyard at Woolwich, the inadvisability of his 
Sttlpg his boats with such enormous sails as he has done, which 
ire only fitted for sailing in smooth water and fine weather, and 
that bis reply to me was, *' They can take in as many reefs as 
they please." He may also recollect that I expressed disap- 
probation of his plan of putting doors in the bow and stern 
UF-cases, which, if leaky or accidentally left open or un- 
fastened, would, by admitting water on the boat being upset, 
effectually destroy her self-righting property. 

Now, it appears that both the late accidents were occasioned 
by the rashness of the crews in carrying too much sail. It is 
also stated in one of the accounts, that the end air-cases were 
said to have water in them, and, in another, that tlie doors of 
the end cases had been left open. 

These circumstances, together with the fact of their leaving 
their life-belts on shore, show how much carelessness and want 
of judgment exist among this class of people, and that» as far 
as possible, nothing which, by its misuse, would produce serious 
results should be placed in their hands. 

I therefore recommend Mr. Beeching in future to put no 
sails in his boats, except where, from local causes, they may be 
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indispensable or very advantageous, and that they be the 
stormsails^ with not more than one reef in them, and with shoi 
masts. 

In conclusion, I would address a few words to the public. 

An average of about 700 lives annually perish on the coast 
of the united kingdom — lives valuable both to themselves an< 
their country. The shipwrecked sailor cannot help himsell 
and he has no especial claim on the locality where he is cas 
away. The benefits of his calling in a commercial country lik 
our own extend to all classes of the community ; and, in th 
event of war, you would depend on him to man your fleets an 
defend your shores. Yet, an institution which has especiall 
undertaken, with your help, to provide means for lessening thi 
great amount of individual calamity and national loss, meet 
with less support, from the highest to the lowest ranks amonj 
us, than any other charitable society of like importance in th 
kingdom. 

John R. Ward, Commander R.N., 

Inspector of Life-boats to the National Shipwrec 

Institution. 



On the 18th of October we sent the following reply. 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — As your journal is an unbiassed medium of communi 
cation to the public, you will not decline inserting the followin 
reply to Captain Ward's defence of the Prize Life-boats, an* 
also referring to your leading article on the same subject^ whie 
appeared on the 15th instant 

We premise expressly, that it is not our intention, or wisli 
to reflect on individuals or institutions, or to support any par 
ticular class of boats, — we merely state facts — undeniable fact 
— and having entered warmly and sincerely into the human* 
cause of'' Preservation of Life from Shipwreck," and encoun 
tered much personal risk, we stand proudly in a position t< 
claim public attention. You, Mr. Editor, will not therefore re 
fvse us a space in your columns, as our Challenges to the Life 
boats of Great Britain, and two lelteta on this engrossing snbjec 
bare (aa advertisements), already ap^ew^ vn "^ow ^^«i: •' 
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We shall confine ourselves chiefly to the four reasons which 

(^tain M^ard lays down, why boats should not go out ti> 

wrecks under sail. He says, " My own opinion of them" (Hpeak- 

agof the Prize Life-boats) " from what I have myself witncfHscul, 

il that under oars they are perfectly safe boats to go off with 

k a gale of wind, under any ordinary" (!) ''circumstances. I um, 

Wwever, of opinion that no Life-boat should be allowcMl to jy;o 

fiff to a wreck under sail, if it can be reached by rowing." MVa 

pesume that Life-boats are intended for extraordinary^ unci not 

grdiaary circumstances, consequently they should bo so con 

ifarueted as to meet all contingencies. We must deny hi.n rt;»- 

no number one, viz. " No boat can be built which would not 

he liable to be upset by the united action of a hcfsivy lurch of (i 

•ea, th*e weight of the crew being thrown on one side." Our 

bfMit carries two lug sails and a gib, and all might be torn iutci 

iags, and the masts blown out, without her sta))ility Immiik 

affected. On Saturday, the 24th of April last, the day, us it 

appeared from a letter in your paper subscrilied '* Yachtman," 

that her Majesty's screw steam frigate " Horatio," declined 

putting to sea, we sailed from Carnarvon. The white 8(|uuI1m of 

the Revels were terrific, and a sloop, the Jane of Barnioutli, to 

leeward of us, had her main-sail blown to ribbons ; and yet w(; 

carried our two lugs and jib, and ran to Porthdynlluen, with 

ease and safety. Four or five times we lowered our lugs, not 

from any fear of our boat, but to save them from being blown 

away. 

Costaine^s noble boats at Liverpool can carry sail in all 
weathers, and we never hear of their being capsized. 

In number two. Captain Ward objects "to the danger in 
taking in sail, of the boat drifting broadside on to the sea." 
One of our challens:es dares the anchoring broadside on, in a 
heavy surf, the crew on the windward gunwale. 

In number three, he remarks, " When upset," (!) "the weight 
of a wet sail, with the mast and gear, must more than counter- 
balance the weight of water-ballast, or iron-keel, and make it 
impossible for her to self-right." What, then, is the use of the 
principle? Upset! why eighty-two men, headed by the first 
Lieutenant of her Majesty's gallant frigate " Leander," on Sa- 
turday, the 5th of June last, in Plymouth sound, could not upset 
our boat. A Life-boat should never upset, under any circum- 
stances; and as for ballast — water or iron — our boat carries 
none, or any extra lumber. 
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In nomber four, he says, ** When masts and sails are not up, 
but are stowed in the boat, they seriously interfere with the 
efficiency of rowing, by being in the way of the men's handlj 
and arms, &c. &c." 

Our boat with all its gear, lee-boards, two masts, top-masts, 
bowsprit, four lugs and jib, rowed at Woolwich, with the wind 
ahead, against a light prize Life-boat, without any gear what- 
ever, neither mast nor sail, and kept ahead for a considerable dis- 
tance ; Captain Washington and Mr. Peake being on board it. 
Captain Ward mentions testing a boat in a surf as '* high as his 
head and being washed overboard." On the night of the 25th 
of May last, we encountered a heavy gale on the coast of 
Cornwall, and ran into Padstow harbour under storm-jib, 
eighteen miles in two hours and twenty minutes, and lost sight 
of the towering headlands between the breakers, yet we never 
shipped a sea. In a word, why did not these boats accept 
our challenge, if they are so excellent as Captain Ward repre- 
sents them to be? We kept the sea from January to July, and 
sailed round the Land's end from Liverpool to prove them, but 
were never met, except in smooth water at Woolwich on the 
occasion mentioned. If England wants real Life-boats let 
practical trials be made before competent judges, and there 
would be some hope that the object might be attained, and 
sterling boats established. It is melancholy that the interests 
of the many in this first of maritime nations, should be made 
subservient to the opinions of the few on a subject of such vital 
importance, and which ought, and shortly must, call for the 
serious attention of Parliament. 

Sir, your humble servants, 

Henry Richardson, 
H. T. Richardson. 

Aber-Hirnant, October 18th, 1852. 

To this letter the Times paid no attention, though in a mea- 
sure a reply to themselves, as they say in their leading article 
before alluded to, " We have received a letter from Captain 
Ward, the Inspector of Life-boats to the National Shipwreck 
Institution, in one sentence of which we most heartily and en- 
t}re)y concur," viz., the reasons alleged for upsetting, &c. (!) 
To our repeated applications to know if they would insert our 
^^pfy- as aa advertisement, we at lengt\i got oa at»N«^t V^ ^^^, 
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that it should be published on the usual consideration of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, &c., but that answer did not arrive until 
the 4th of NoveoQiber, three weeks would therefore have elapsed 
before our letter could have appeared, and the circumstances 
which called it forth have been forgotten. Thus the Times re- 
fused fair play, and a fair field, in a cause of real humanity 
which they pretend to uphold ; and this refusal does their Edi- 
tors little credit as journalists and less honour as men. They 
caa have had no excuse on the score of controversy, for our 
letter was a reply, and our statements simple truths. 

But the truest answer to Captain Ward is the fact, that 
4uring the late gales, the great Northumberland Prize Life- 
boat declined going to sea to succour a ship in distress off her 
station; when the small Life-boat from Broadstairs^ built by 
White of Cowes, put off and saved the crew. 

Finally. The chief thing to be considered in saving life from 
shipwreck, is the best way of accomplishing it ; and Life-boats 
are, in most cases, the surest means ; but, before they are placed 
on stations, proper trials of the boats should be made by naval 
and civil authorities, assisted by practical working-men, under 
the superintendence of an officer appointed by Government for 
that purpose, and reports published of such trials, in the same 
way as that adopted regarding the late anchor trials at Sheer- 
ness ; when it appeared that the Admiralty anchor stood very 
low in the list. By this means the public would be informed 
as to what boats were most efficient; and thosa which stood the 
highest, after such trials, might be placed around the coast, and 
carried in all Emigrant and Passenger steamers, instead of, as 
at present (in too many instances), the miserable fabrics which 
are now put on board such vessels, and called Life-boats; 
simply to evade the Act of Parliament. 

But it is beyond the reach of institutions and individuals, to 
provide a sufficient number of boats to encircle the coast of 
the United Kingdom, and to keep them and their crews in an 
efficient state. A rich port, such as Liverpool, may most ably 
take care of its own locality ; but there are hundreds of miles 
along the shores of civilized Britain, wholly unprovided. We 
would, therefore, suggest that the Government should take the 
matter into its own hands ; mark out stations around the coast 
of the whole Kingdom, say ten or fifteen miles distant; ^I^aq. 
oa each a boat proved by pubWc Vc\a\»^oci^\ '^^ ^x^b^^Vr^Xsr 
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selected from volunteers amongst the fishermen, &c,, and 
attached as an auxiliary force to the coast-guard ; these men 
might also be entrusted with coast-guard duty on an emergency, 
should the regular force be called off to assist in manning the 
Davy ; and, as there is such a cry out of invasion, might be 
trained to the great gun drill, under the command of the coast- 
guard officers. Here also we may remark, that one company 
of Militia in counties bordering on the sea, might also with 
advantage be trained as Artillery. In case of bad weather, and 
an enemy on the coast, these boats if wanted would be aUe to 
keep up communication with the fleet and shore, when it would 
be totally impossible for others to do so ; besides in the event 
of shipwreck, they would at all times be at hand to render 
every assistance ; and their crews having full con6dence in their 
boats, would seldom fail. The coast-guard officers should re- 
gularly report the particular services of each boat in the district, 
and let all eminent services of the life-boat men be ^rewarded 
and recorded. 

We might hope that a very light rate on all vessels entering 
harbours, and a curtailment of the much to be regretted waste- 
ful expenditure in our Dock-yards, would supply ample funds 
to meet the measure we now propose. 
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Since this work has been io the press another most xselaii* 
choly occurrence has taken place in connection with these 
Prize Life-boats. 

The Rhyl boat (the sister to the Lytham, the Llanelly* the 
Feignmouth, the Tenby, the Portmadoc, and other boatB)» in 
returning from attempting to reach a wreck, no gale, mod^raite 
weather, running before the wind, capsized, and six valuable lives 
have been lost ! How can those who have been instrumental 
in placing these '* death-boats '* on our coasts answer it to the 
country and their consciences ? Of what use have these boats 
been in the late terrific gales ? 

Costaine's, the Anglesea, the Shields, and other boats have 
done good service. The Magazine boat at Liverpool, with 
our old Captain, saved twenty-eight from the ship Conway in 
the late hurricane, and landed them on Bootle beach ; this scene 
has been illustrated in the *' London News." It blew to that 
degree that the boat was blown up through the deep mud, as if on 
ice, and they were obliged to let go their anchor and make fast 
to a post. The oars were blown out of their hands and twirled 
about like straws ! He afterwards relieved another vessel out- 
side the Burbo, near the Bell-buoy ; and damaged his boat 
desperately in boarding, so that on his return they had to bale 
for 15 miles to keep her afloat. The Hoylake and Point of Ayr 
boats, have also done valuable service. But what, we repeat, 
have these boats done ? Have they saved one life ? No ; some, 
if not all, have had narrow escapes, and two have added to the 
general calamity by sacrificing ycmTteen of their crews ! ! ! 

Since the above article was sent to press. Commander 
Ward, R. N. has again appeared before the public, in defence 
of these Prize Life-boats. This morning's " Times," February 
2, publishes the following letter. 

Life-Boats. 

To the Edit&i' of the Times, 

Sir, — Another lamentable accident, causing the loss of six 
lives, having happened to one o^ VJa^ " ■^TV'L^\i^%.^"«^V "^ss^ 
the occurrence of a third wVlVuu so ^oxX. ^ ^^x\^^ \^'»s\%^'^ 
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calculated to shake all confidence in theiDi I beg 1o solicit the 
admission into your columns of an explanation of its cause, 
together with a few remarks which I believe may be useful 
towards preventing similar accidents in future, not only to other 
Life-boats at those places where their management may not 
already be understood, but also to ordinary ships' boats when 
compelled to desert their vessels and attempt to land in a heavy 
surf. 

In again offering my opinion on this subject through the 
medium of The Times, I do so with the more confidence 
from being in no manner interested in the success of Mr. Beech- 
ing*s over other Life-boats, or being in any way connected with 
the Society which has adopted them, beyond the sympathy 
naturally existing between those who are labouring in the same 
cause ; my object being, by pointing out what I believe to have 
been the true cause of this calamity, to prevent a prejucihee, 
without sufficient foundation, from being taken against the many 
boats of this build already stationed on the coast, and to lead, 
by discussion of the question, to some more universally recog- 
nized and established rule for the management of Life-boats in 
general. 

As was the case with the boats at Lytham and Caernarvon, 
so also this one was under sail at the time she was upset. She 
had been to a wreck at a distance of six or eight miles from the 
land, and was on her return in the night time, running before the 
wind and sea, when, on nearing the shore and getting within the 
broken water, a heavy breaker threw her stern up, and buried 
her lee gunwale under water; she then broached to, broadside 
on to the sea, and was turned over by the following wave. The 
wind had previously fallen light, so that the accident was occa- 
sioned by the action of the sea alone. 

As this is the most frequent mode by which boats are lost in 
a surf, whether with a sail set or not, and as the safety of any 
boat depends on her proper management under such circum- 
stances, it will be well in the first place to explain the nature of 
the danger, and especially as it is understood by even few 
sailors, except the most experienced fishermen and boatmen 
who pursue their avocations on the open coast ; and this for 
/Ae simple reason, that the crews oi veaad«, whether merchaot- 
^en or men of vrar, never attempt to \wi^ v[v ^ Xv^^n'^ %>sd \m1 
*rozn necessity, and so have no means o^ acc^\3AT\w^^^^\^^^<:jtSS. 
^ofvledge which might avail t\iem Va tVi^\vo\« ol ^^w^^\- 
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It is a well known thing to the seamen on the most exposed 
parts of our coasts that the chief danger to a boat does not 
occur when going off against a heavy sea, but on returning 
before it, at which time the greatest skill and carefulness are 
necessary, even under oars, to prevent a boat from broaching to 
and turning broadside on to the sea. Their experience has 
taught them that, when seeing a heavy breaker following their 
boat up from astern, instead of yielding to the natural impulse 
of giving her all possible speed away from it, and so, as might 
be expected, to lessen the violence of the shock, their only 
safety lies in checking the boat's way through the water, and 
keeping her end on to the sea until it has passed them, to effect 
which they back their oars, or even face a portion of the crew 
round the reverse way, who row backwards with all their force 
against the heaviest of the seas as they approach. If this pre- 
caution be neglected, it is almost a matter of certainty that the 
boat will broach to broadside to the sea and be capsized. In 
truth, in this manner nearly all the crews of distressed vessels 
who take to their boats and attempt to land through a heavy 
surf are drowned. 

The circulation of this information among merchant seamen 
may, I believe, be instrumental in saving many lives. It is not, 
of course, pretended that it is an infallible rule of safety ; a boat 
may be so short or small in proportion to the magnitude of the 
waves, that they may break over her bow or stern (whichever is 
to seaward) and fill her at once, or throw her '* end over end;" 
but in such a case it is their only chance. 

With a boat under the command of oars this management 
may be readily effected, but not so under sail, since, even if the 
sails be lowered, the boat will probably still retain too much 
speed, and if she broach to with the top weight of a mast and 
sail nothing can prevent her capsizing if the sea be very heavy. 

Without the top weight of a mast and sail, and with a consi- 
derable amount of ballast, a Life-boat may, in the like circum- 
stances, go no further than her beam-ends, merely half filling 
with water, and then turning round head to the sea; and as I 
have witnessed such an effect take place in one of Mr. Beech- 
ing's boats, of much smaller dimensions than the one now in 
question, (alluded to in my former letter, which appeared in 
The Times of the 15th Octobet Y^l^V,"^ n«^ xdlvj \^^^ ^^^^>i^ifc 
that bad tbia one had no mast awA ^^A ^^ ^^ \sv\^v. ^ns^"^^^ 
been upset. 
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It cannot, I conceire, be too urgently forced on the attention 
of the crews of such Life-boats as have the means of both row- 
ing and sailing, that, if they have been off to a distant wreck 
under sail, their proper course on nearing the land, and before 
getting into broken water, even if it be daylight, will be to get 
down their mast and sail, and to take their boat carefully in un- 
der oars. In the night time, as was the case in this instance, 
when the breakers cannot be seen until the boat is among them, 
to run over the bar of a river, or through any heavy broken wa- 
ter, under sail, I consider to be an act of extreme imprudence. 

It may not be uninteresting even to the general reader to 
point out what is evidently the cause of this unexpected effect 
of the action of the sea, which requires a treatment the reverse 
of that which we should pursue on an impending collision be- 
tween two opposite forces upon the land, and which makes it 
safer to boldly charge the danger than to flee from it. 

It would be unsuitable here to enter on the theory of the 
waves as far as it is understood, and the fact is observed by 
every one, that as they approach the shore, and meet the re- 
bound of those which have preceded them, their violence is 
increased, and, acquiring now an actually progressive motion, 
their upper stratum rushes onward, and falls over like a cata- 
ract, whilst a constant under current or backwater at the same 
time setting off against them serves but to increase their fury 
and adds greatly to their dangerous effects. 

On a boat advancing against one of these waves, or, as they 
are now denominated, rollers, from their rolling or tumbling mo- 
tion, or breakers, from their broken surface, she receives the 
concussion of the blow, parts the wave with her bow, by her 
own inertia retains her position, and the immediate danger is 
past. To be sure, if she be too short and small in proportion 
to the height of the wave, she may be thrown almost into a per- 
pendicular position and turned '* end over end," as it is termed. 
Or, again, if she be too cumbersome, or her bow present too 
broad or bluff a surface to the water, she may in a very heavy 
sea lose her headway and be driven astern, when, if she be 
straight sheered and have but little height at her ends, she may 
be forced down stern foremost, or be turned over quarter ways. 
If, however, she have sufficient Vie\^\itoi\)ON<7 \a ^x^vent the sea 
fiom breaking in a large body over \t, aw^ eaoxi^ ^^'^^ \a 
•*te/ii her headway over the crest oi t\\e yi^^n^, ^^Va.^ xtftf^vb% 
o fear. ^ 
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On returnini^ to the shore, however, if she attempt to run 
from a heavy breaker or roller, it soon catches her, throws her 
stern up, and carries her away with it; she cannot ^t away 
lirom it; she and it together are running along at a frightful 
pace over the ground, yet she has not steerage way through 
the water, and is quite unmanageable ; it hugs her and crowds 
on her more and more; it runs her bow under water; the under 
carrent, acting on her fore foot, turns her round broadside to 
the sea, which still presses on her ; her whole lee side is under 
water, and, if an ordinary open boat, she is instantly upset. 
Even if she be a Life-boat, unless she have a large amount of 
well secured ballast, and although she have no mast or sail up, 
she will probably be turned quite over either by the same wave 
or else by the following one, which will fall on her before she 
can recover her position. 

It may, therefore, be considered an axiom in the management 
of all boats in a heavy sea and shoal water, when going to 
windward to give the boat the greatest possible speed against 
each sea as it approaches, and when rowing to leeward to 
check her way and back her against each wave until it has 
passed. 

It may be useful here, if not intruding too much on your 
space, to describe a contrivance adopted by the fishermen on 
the Norfolk coast to prevent their boats from broaching to, 
which might with advantage be imitated elsewhere. They have 
a long canvass bag called a '* drogue," made in the shape of a 
common candle extinguisher, the larger end being two feet or 
more wide, and the smaller having a hole through it. When a 
boat is running before the sea in broken water the drogue is 
thrown over and towed astern by a stout rope with the larger 
end foremost, and which from the resistance that it opposes to 
the water, holds the boat's stern back and tends to keep her 
endways to the sea. When the danger has passed the large 
tow rope can be let go, and it is then towed, with the smaller 
end or apex of the cone foremost, by a small line previously 
attached, when its sides collapse, and it offers but little resis- 
tance to the water. I believe that an article of this descriptioa 
would be a valuable addition to the gear of every Life-boat. 

In conclusion, Sir, I beg to state that, in my oi^iaum^ thU 
casualty ought not to militate a^^aiu^l ^x.'^^^^^snw^'?*'^'^''^^ 
although a recurrence of it mv§\it ^o^^^-^ "^ ^^'^'^ ^^^^ * 
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occur had they iron keels instead of water ballast; that the 
same result might possibly have taken place in any other de- 
scription of boat under the same circumstances ; and that the 
roost profitable use which may now be made of it is as a bea- 
con to warn against similar injudicious managements in future 
cases. 

Hoping that the above remarks may not be without some use, 
if they only lead to a careful consideration of the subject, and 
to collecting the opinions of those who have greater experience 
than I have had an opportunity for acquiring. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. R. Ward, Commander, R.N., 

Inspector of Life-boats to the Royal National Shipwreck 

Institution. 

To this long letter, so laboriously setting forth the dangers 
to be encountered by boats in broken water, and the best me- 
thod of meeting the difficulty, we shortly answer, Vide our 
Preface. 

The Tubular Boat was invented and built to obviate and over- 
come each and every particular danger he mentions ; however 
correct Commander Ward's observations may be as regards 
the Prize or other boats, to the Tubular they do not apply. 
Her challenges have been nearly a twelvemonth before the 
public, she has dared and defied all other Life-boats to the 
proof and trial of what Commander Ward considers to be so 
dangerous, but her challenges have been evaded and shrunk 
from, and treated with indifference by those whose duty it was 
to have pushed them to the test; our seamen's lives are far too 
valuable to make us seek for politer terms. We however exert 
ourselves on this subject in the hope that it may lead to the 
adoption of real Life, instead of Death boats. One observa- 
tion however in Commander Ward's letter we cannot allow 
to pass unnoticed, namely, in allusion to the lost boats be writes 
as follows. " The most profitable use which may now be 
made of it is as a beacon to warn against similar it^udicunu 
management in future cases." To this reflection on the poor 
snd gallant men who have so xmaei^V^ ^cns^^^ vcl the full 
^onffdence of the bad boats ptovided iWm, vi^Sxi^x^'KOL'^ ^x^* 
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Shame ! and we have no doubt but that the cry will be loudly 
echoed by public opinion. 

We subjoin the testimony of one of the sufferers. 

The Loss of the Rhyl Life-boat. 

Port of Rhyl, Jan. 24. 

The following is the examination of Owen Jones, of Foryd^ 
captain of the Hhyl Life-boat Seagull, made and taken in pur- 
suance of the Wreck and Salvage Act (9th and 10th Vict. 
cap. 99) : 

The said Owen Jones deposes that — I am the master of the 
said Life-boat, of which the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Ma- 
riners' Benevolent Society are the owners, the boat having been 
built by Messrs. Beeching and Sons, after the model of the 
Northumberland Prize-boat, and to be managed by a master 
and eight hands. That about three o'clock in the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 22d January instant, a telegraphic signal was 
passed from Yoelnant station to the Foryd station that a vessel 
was in distress on the Hoyle, about eight miles' distance to- 
wards the mouth of the Dee, and, by the assistance of a tele- 
scope, I saw a vessel on the Hoyle, apparently dismasted ; 
that, in consequence of such signal, I prepared to go out, and 
mustered six of my regular crew, and two other persons volun- 
teered to make up the whole crew. The volunteers were John 
Edwards, of the Telegraph-office, and William Parry, a black- 
smith. The crew were furnished with life-belts, which they 
each put on, and were all steady and perfectly sober^ and the 
boat properly ballasted, and all her air-boxes perfectly right 
and screwed up before starting. That about eight o'clock I 
left the shore, and proceeded some distance to windward, row- 
ing, it being flood tide. I then hoisted sail, and made for the 
Hoyle, but no wreck of any kind was to be seen, and sup- 
posed it had been by that time covered with the tide ; I con- 
sequently determined to return, and reached the edge of the 
Perch Bank, going into Foryd, about twenty minutes past nine 
o'clock, as near as I can guess. Up to this time all had gone 
well^ and the boat did not appear to labour at all under a ^ress 
of canvass. The Perch usually ot\ liJaa "^^wiX. <A ^^^Na^s^Nsa^^ 
beea recently carried away, wVivc\\ vckex^^'^^^ ^^ ^i?^^''^^?^ 
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had in finding the channel in Foryd, which at this part is very 
narrow. There was a very heavy swell over this bank, the 
wind beating against the ebb tide over it, and the gale having 
lasted so many hours, blowing directly on shore. I was 
coming right before the wind for the shore^ and had reached 
within about a quarter of a mile of it, when the boat, owing 
to the swell, made a lurch to leeward, took in some water, and 
righted. One of the men was washed overboard, but I imme- 
diately pulled him in again, he having a hold of the sheets. 
We proceeded on for the shore, and when about 100 yards 
Dearer, as well as I can recollect, the boat, in going on the 
top of a heavy broken sea, broached-to a little as the sea left 
her bows, and made a heavy lurch to leeward, and took some 
water in over the gunwale ; she then lurched to windward, and 
the sea broke on her ; she then completely capsized and turned 
bottom up. All the men had hold of the life-lines after she 
capsized, and I got on to her bottom and pulled up two of the 
men, and some of the others having let go the line through the 
cold, she righted. All the men were in the sea. I swam to 
the boat, caught hold, and got in, and found one man in the 
boat, and one hanging on. I was so benumbed with the cold 
I could not pull him in, but lashed him with a rope ; I then 
immediately threw out the oars for the other men to catch — 
they were then forty or fifty yards from me to seaward. The 
man in the boat, Peter Edwards, was so benumbed be could 
not move himself, and I was very little better, which rendered 
it impossible to go to the assistance of the men in the water ; 
at last I got the other man, John Williams, into the boat, and 
she drifted ashore. The six men were drowned ; their bodies 
came ashore across the Foryd, which is in Denbighshire. The 
oars all came ashore close to the boat, where she grounded on 
the beach. 

(Signed) •' Owen Jonbs. 

" Sworn at Rhyl, in the county of Flinty this 24th day of 
January, 1853, before me, 

*' John Tarleton, Receiver of Droits of Admiralty." 

Tbia aSSdavit fully bears out out oV>^ex\^\A.ow% vel ouc first let- 
^r Jo the '' Times." 
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**THE COURIER." 

Manchester, Saturday, January I7thy 1852. 

RICHARDSON'S Tubular Life-boat— A Life-boat is one of the 
last things we should expect to see constructed in Manchester, 
yet, on Wednesday, we inspected one of considerable size, made by 
Mr. William Lee, of Cateaton Street (late Lister and Lee), in one of 
the workshops which front the Irwell, beneath Victoria Street, and 
aflerwards we saw it swung into the river, down which it is to go to 
Liverpool, there to be tried against the **" Magazine '' life-boat ou 
the occasion of the first rough weather which may occur. It is pa- 
tented, and the inventor is Mr. Richardson, a gentleman residing at 
Bala, North Wales, who twenty years ago had a model boat made, 
(which he still preserves), and has received a medal as the reward of 
his ingenious invention. A model of the present boat found a place 
in the Great Exhibition, and another was among the fifty selected by 
the Admiralty from the 360 sent in to compete for the Duke of North- 
umberland's prize. Two of smaller size have been made before, 
and on one of these, 12 feet long, the inventor and two officers of the 
5th Dragoons safely accomplished a trip from Liverpool to fiala.^ 
The Tubular Life-boat, as Mr. Richardson designates it, (we demur 
to the term boat ; it is a raft, and not a boat,) comprises two tubes 
formed of charcoal iron plates one-sixteenth of an inch thick, tinned 
expressly for the purpose, and thoroughly painted both inside and 
out, to prevent the action of the water upon either the tin or the 
iron beneath. The diameter of each tube in the centre is 2 feet 
6 inches, and its length in a straight line would be 42 feet ; but both 
ends are diminished in size until they are only about an inch di- 
ameter, each bends upwards and inwards (assuming somewhat the 
character of a horn or tusk), approximating to the other tube, until 
the distance between them is not more than an inch, the distance be- 
tween the centre of the tubes being 3 feet. This form of the ends 
diminishes the length to 39 feet 3 inches ; the extreme width of the 
boats at the centre is 8 feet. Each tube is divided into twelve com- 
partments by midriffs, of the same material as the exterior, soldered 
to the interior. But, in order to provide for the expansion of air, 
Mr. Richardson has left a circular hole at the top of each midrifi^, 
large enough to permit the air in all the divisions to maintain an 
equilibrium, but so small, and situate so high up, that water will 
have much difficulty in passing from a ^^T[i^<^<&^ ^^wsx^'w^es^Mox \si -^w 
sound one. Incases of the worst, \iOYi^\feT, ^^eXi V^'^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
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with small pump-boles for drawing out the water. The tubes are 
coupled together in an ingenious manner, lightness and strength 
being duly considered. Inside every compartment there is a hoop 
of" half-round" iron, soldered down, and corresponding to it out- 
side a half-hoop of the same description, spanning the top of the 
tube. Then there is a flat bow of iron thrown above, its extremities 
resting on the centres of the tubes upon the semi-hoops, and screwed 
down with them to the interior hoops. Beneath the flat bow, and 
supporting it in the centre, are round arches, also screwed through 
the half-hoops to those inside, and having stout hoops placed in tibe 
spendrils, to afford greater stability to the bow. The bows, arches, 
and hoops, are strengthened wherever there is likely to be a strain. 
In order to give strength to the tubes the bottom of each is made 
double, the junction of each plate is wrapped over, riveted and sol- 
dered, and four rods of *' half-round '' are riveted and soldered 
longitudinally between the iron rings inside. There is an iron keel 
extending from end to end, and a cork fender, four inches diameter 
(containing eight bushels of cork shavings) fastened upon an iron 
fender at the outside of each tube, affording convenient hold to per- 
sons in the water. Each prow is screwed together by means of a 
strong stay, working into a substantial iron ring, and the points are 
kept together by a piece of iron an inch in diameter, which is bent 
to receive the oars for steering by. The accommodation for the crew 
and passengers is formed by a trellis of wood laid upon the flat iron 
bows before described, and it will be seen that as the extremities of 
these bows rest upon the centre of the tubes, there is no antagonism 
with the connecting arches, no strain likely to drive the tubes asunder. 
Above the trellis are seats for sixteen oarsmen, and for passengers, 
the seats being firmly secured to the framework below, and supplied 
with cords, straps, and other means for meeting the sea. Arrange- 
ments are made at each end for a lugger sail, and a space is cleared 
upon deck for a compass and supply of food in tin cases, while be- 
tween the points of the prow there will be a netting for carrying 
ropes and other requisites which encumber the deck. The weight 
of the boat is not more than 35 cwt., and it is expected that with her 
crew she will not draw more than a foot of water. The tubes are 
calculated to hold upwards of 300 cubic feet of air, and therefore it 
is expected that 100 persons can be buoyed up, reckoning fifteen to 
the ton. The peculiarity of this construction is that it presents 
nothing for either wind or water to impinge against, and that it is 
scarcely possible to upset ; though, if it were upset, it would not 
right itself. Supposing the head to the sea, there is a free passage 
between the tubes for it to run through, the deck being a clear foot 
and a half above ; and if a sea rolls upon it from the side, there is only 
a circular surface to receive it. A shock which would capsize an 
ordinary boat would not do so with this, because the shock would be 
communicated beneath one tube to tVve other so quickly as to pro- 
dace an equilibrium. There is noWviw^ \.o c^\.c\v ^^ m\A ^iwse^t the 
sails, for every unnecessary surface ^aa "Vie^w cwX w««:^^ «sv^ ^^e^L 
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the rowlocks for the oars are rod-iron frames. It appears to ns a 
very ingenious plan, and if we had not the assurance that Mr. Rich- 
ardson made one on the same principle twenty years ago, we should 
have said it was a clever adaptation of the principle which Mr. Fair- 
haim brought out in connection with the Britannia Bridge. The 
boat will be provided with a carriage for launching, and its keel 
will be converted into a sledge for use upon the sand, or, if brought 
into active service in the Arctic regions, upon the ice. Mr. Hurst, 
a gentleman in the employ of Mr. Lee, has had the entire manage- 
ment of the work, and it reflects no little credit on his perception 
and skill, to say that the first order he had was based on the very 
rough description of two quills fastened together. 



RICHARDSON'S TUBULAR LIFE-BOAT. 

To the Editor of the " Manchester Courier" 

Sir, — Allow me to correct a few errors which have appeared in the 
"Manchester Courier," of the 17th instant, regarding my Patent Tu- 
bular Life-boat, which was launched on Wednesday, the 14th, at 
Manchester. You state that I, with two officers of the 5th Dragoons, 
navigated a boat of the same construction, from Manchester to Bala, 
whereas it was my son who, when an officer in the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, quartered at Manchester, did, with a brother officer, and a 
friend in the Royal Artillery, navigate one from thence to Park-gate. 
You have so far been correctly informed that I have in my posses- 
sion a Tubular Life-boat, which I built upwards of twenty years since. 
I first invented them at Weymouth, and at the same time constructed 
several. Of later years my son has taken great interest in the sub- 
ject, and has given up much time and attention to carrying out my 
original invention, and with my permission has caused the Life-boat 
to be built, which is the subject of the article in your journal. I 
never received any medal. My son sent a model of the present boat 
to compete for the Northumberland prize, and it was one of the fifty 
selected from 360, and placed by the Admiralty in the Exhibition. 
This was the only one present. In regard to the trials, you appear 
not to have been aware that Mr. Thomas Evans, the master and 
captain of the Magazine Life-boats, who accompanied us to Man- 
chester, placed 43 persons in her starboard gunwale, and then sprang 
upon her himself. This was truly showing a spirit in this great 
cause of humanity, for he had been upset in the prize Life-boat with 
one-third of that number, still he risked another ducking, even in 
the filthy waters of the Irwell; but risk there was none, as the boat 
cannot be upset, and his expression was (I quote his own words) 
" My extra weight has no more effect than a blister on a wooden leg !" 
On Monday last, with a full compliment of 17 hands, and Ca\^t. 
Evans in command, we rowed from t\ie'Nl«L^iacc«L<ei^^^^?i^^^.'«>-^^^^^ 
wind and tide, to Seacombe, and vrete \ii«i!L \»i3«.«^ Va. ^^^ ^^ '^^ 
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" Conqueror," steamer, and towed at full speed for two miles ; but 
when cast off from the steamer, it was observed that her larboard side 
appeared heavy, and that evidently there was much water in the 
compartments of the tubes, nevertheless, we rowed over to Liverpool, 
and having procured a pump, we got some of the water out. This 
leakage greatly surprised us, and I immediately sent for Mr. Hurst, 
the builder, with whose work we had every reason to be satisfied. 
Yesterday the Boat was fully examined, and under her cork fenders 
we discovered eighteen attempts to perforate her sides with a marlin- 
spike, or some sharp instrument; eight of these had proved effective. 
Thus the leakage was accounted for. Had this diabolical mischief 
been fully accomplished, the consequences would have been most 
serious. Some of the holes will admit the tip of a finger. I have 
offered a reward of 50/. to discover the perpetrator. It will take 
some time to repair the damage before the Boat will be fit for further 
experiments. I may as well remark, that I am an inhabitant of 
Bsda; my residence (Aber-Hirnant) is situated a few miles from 
thence; and I am high-sheriff for the county of Merionethshire. 
With many apologies for trespassing so long on your time, I have 
the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

H. RICHARDSON. 

New BrightOD, Cheshire, 
January 22Dd, 1852. 

The Life Boat, or Journal of the National Shipwreck 
Institution, No. 6, Sept. 1, 1852. 

Tubular Life-Boat 

Under the above designation, a *' Life-boat,'' or what would be 
more correctly termed a Life-raft, has been constructed by two public- 
spirited gentlemen, the Messrs. Richardson, of Aber-Hirnant, Bala, 
North Wales, and navigated from Liverpool, round to Land's-end, 
to Ramsgate and London, having in the course of the voyage, en- 
countered some severe weather, and sufficient, in their opinion, as 
also in that of the coxswain of the Magazines' Life-boat at Liverpool, 
HThomas Evans (a high authority on such a subject), to establish the 
fact that a raft of that construction may be made to answer all the 
purposes of a Life-boat, except, perhaps, beating to windward, for 
which obviously such a form is not adapted, al&ough by means of 
lee-boards, and the use of the lee-oars, she goes to windward fairly. 

The Life-raft in question consists of two iron tubes, cylinders or 
pontoons, 40 feet long, by 2^ feet diameter, placed sid^ by side, at a 
distance of 3 feet apart ; the ends tapered, curved, and turned in- 
wards, so as to meet in a point at head and stem. The cylinders are 
divided into water-tight compartments, and well stayed and braced 
together, so as to form a rigid faWic. Ow the top of this, which 
forms a /rauie, narrow beams ate \a\4 al\vvia,TV.%\\v^^ wA ^ t!k^^ an 
inch apart battens are laid lenglliwaYa (^ao W^X N^^Xftt xsivj \fw»\«i- 
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tween), and thus foim a platform, 30 feet long. The bead and stern 
sheets have a rope net-work instead. Above the platform, sides 
about 8 inches high, extend fore and aft, on which the thwarts are 
fixed ; and again above these a gunwale, 12 inches high, in which the 
row-locks are placed. The thwarts are eight in number, 36 inches 
apart from centre to centre, but they are only 4 inches above the plat- 
form amidships. The width of the platform is 6 feet 8 inches, the 
whole width of the raft is 8 feet. It is pulled with 14 or 16 oars, like 
an ordinary boat, steered by a rudder, and rigged with two lug-sails, 
with a jib and top-sails for fine weather. It will carry eighty men, 
and such is its stability that, if they all stood on one side, it would 
make no great difference. The weight of the whole is 63 cwt., and 
its draft of water said to be only 11 inches. It was built by Mr. 
William Lees, of Manchester, and appears well and strongly put to- 
gether; the thickness of the cylinder iron is l-12th of an mch, and 
openings are provided in the top of each compartment for pumping 
out any water that may get into them. The four end compartments 
are filled with air-tight bladders, and the two middle with cork shar- 
ings. The cost of the whole, it is understood, was 130/. 

This raft is said to have behaved very well on its passage round 
from Liverpool to London ; it encountered some rough weather in 
passing through Jack Sound, off St. David's Head, and in the Bristol 
Channel, off Padstow. The coxswain declares that no sea ever broke 
over them, but that the raft rose buoyantly to the waves. On a trial 
in smooth water, off Woolwich, it held way fairly with a Life-boat. 
No opportunity has yet been afforded for trying its powers in pulling 
off shore against a gale of vnnd to a wreck, but she has frequently 
beached and rowed off again in a strong breeze. The spirited owners 
have left their craft at Messrs. Searle's, the well-known boat-builders 
at Lambeth, who will gladly show her to any one desirous of seeing 
her, and have declared their intention of sending her to Ramsgate for 
trial, early in November, as soon as stormy weather sets in. 

The use of pontoons, or water-tight cylinders, for floating, is no 
novelty ; but this is the first time, as far as we are aware, that they 
have been combined and fitted, with sufficient skill and strength, to 
form a Life-raft. In January, 1813, Mr. Thomas Boyce, of Fetter- 
lane, was awarded a Silver Medal and 10 guineas by the Society of 
Arts, for a model of a safety -buoy, or small Life-boat, consisting of 
two wooden cylinders, or pontoons, covered with water-proof clotb, 
connected together at 1 foot apart, and bearing a grating between 
them ; the cylinders were 1 foot diameter, tapered and joined together 
at the end, and the whole only 3 feet in width : it had a mast and 
sail secured above and below the grating, so that, whichever side fell 
uppermost, it was ready for use. 

Pontoons for forming rafts and bridges for military purposes hare 
been used since the time of Marlborough, and probably before ; but 
these were flat-bottomed boats. The first use of the cylindric pon- 
toon was proposed by Sir James R. CJo\Vft\OTi,Vl^^t \a.^^^^jssy^ 
Staff Chrpa, in a pamphlet publiabed «l\ Cws^ivj , \\i^t5s^«BtN'^5i>Sfc- 
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these were of wood, 22 feet long, by 2J feet diameter, and the cy- 
linders alone weighed 8^ cwt. Colonel, now General, Sir Charles 
Pasley, also proposed a pontoon, shaped like a canoe, of a light 
timber frame, covered with sheet copper, and divided transversely 
into two equal parts for the facility of carriage ; these were 2 feet 8 
inches in diameter, and weighed 12 cwt. About the year 1820, 
Major, now Colonel, Blanshard, R.E., C.B., recommended cylindric 
pontoons of tin, of 2 feet 6 inches diameter, but weighing only 7 cwt. ; 
after a severe trial of the comparative merit of these pontoons in the 
Medway, in 1836, Colonel Blanshard's were finally adopted, for 
military service. A raft, 22 feet long by 12 feet wide, can be formed 
in a few minutes with these pontoons, and they can be rowed fast, and 
with great ease, in smooth water. 

Among the numerous models sent to the Committee, in answer to 
the Duke of Northumberland's offer of a premium for the best 
model of a Life-boat, were 21 Life-rafts; some supported by one 
cylinder, many more by two ; some by closed canoes; some by a boat 
divided lengthways, and connected by a grating ; some of wood ; 
some of iron ; some of gutta-percha : but one of them, apparently, 
combined and fitted with sufficient skill and strength to stand the 
rough work to which a Life-boat is liable. 

The Life-raft of Russell and Oswald, of Douglas, Isle of Man, 
which had been in actual use since the year 1850, and reported fa- 
vourably on by pilots and others, appeared to the Committee one of 
the best, and it is described in p. 41 of the Appendix to their Report; 
others were by Dockar of Banff, and Severn of Buckingham Gate; 
but they gave no indication of any prospect of obtaining speed. A 
raft on cylinders, that was built of the full size, and tried before the 
Committee, could hardly stem the tide in the river. 

The Messrs. Richardson, however, have greatly improved on their 
model, and by the aid of a skilful mechanical engineer, have pro- 
duced a Life-raft which bids fair to compete, on advantageous 
terms, with any Life-boat, and on a flat beach might prove very use- 
ful. It may be feared that the iron of which the cylinders are formed 
will be liable to rapid decay ,t unless they can be well coated, inside 
as well as out, to preserve them from rust ; but as the inventors have 
overcome greater difficulties, no doubt, this minor objection will be 
vanquished too ; and we heartily wish them the success that their 
public spirit and perseverance have so fairly entitled them to. 

t TLis objection is provided ftgainst. Ed. 
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SUMMARY OF EACH DAY'S RUN FROM NEW 
BRIGHTON TO RAM SG ATE, 

Extracted from the Log of " The Challenger y 











Hours at 










Sea betweeo 


1852. Left 


( 


Arrived at 


New 

Brigbtou 

and 










Ramsijrate. 


April 22 New Brighton . 


2 p.m. 


Menai Bridge 


12 a.m. 


10 


,, 23 Menai Bridge . 


4 a.m. 


Carnarvon 


i2^p.m. 


8i 


,, 24 Carnarvon . . 


11 a.m. 


Porthdynllaen 3 p.m. 


4 


,, 25 Porthdynllaen . 


11 a.m. 


Abersoch . 


7 p.m. 


8 


,, 26 Abersoch * . . 


11 a.m. 


Barmouth . 


10 p.m. 


11 


May 19 Barmouth . . 


1 p.m. 


Aber Dovey 


6^ p.m. 


5i 


,, 20 Aber Dovey 


6Ja.m. 


Cardigan 


6 p.m. 


Hi 


„ 21 Cardigan . . 


9\ a.m. 


Fishguard . 


3 p.m. 


5i 


Fishguard . . 


llfp.m. 


Strumble Head 


2 


,, 22 Strum ble Head 


1^ a.m. 


Dale . . . 


8 p.m. 


16i 


„ 23 Dale,viaMilfordli a.m. 


Mumbles 


9 p.m. 


10 


,, 24 Mumbles . . 


10 a.m. 


Ilfracombe . 


1 p.m. 


3 


,, 25 Ilfracombe . . 


12 m. 


Padstow 


12 p.m. 


12 


„ 27 Padstow . . 


10 a.m. 


St. Ives . . 


5 p.m. 


7 


„ 29 St. Ives . . . 


^\ a.m. 


Penzance . 


12 m. 


n 


„ 31 Penzance . . 


9 a.m. 


Falmouth . 


6 p.m. 


9 


June 1 Falmouth . . 


7 a.m. 


Plymouth . 


6^ p.m. 


lU 


„ 8 Devonport . . 


6 p.m. 


Causand 


8 p.m. 


2 


„ 9 Causand . . . 


8 a.m. 


Salcombe . 


5^ p.m. 


H 


,, 10 Salcombe . . 


8^ a.m. 


Teignmouth 


7 p.m. 


m 


„ 11 Teignmouth 


10 a.m. 


Lyme Regis 


5 p.m. 


7 


,, 12 Lyme Regis . . 


3^ a.m. 


Cowes . . 


6^p.m. 


16i 


„ 13 Cowes . . . 


10^a.m. 


Itchen Ferry 12i^p.m. 


2 


„ 15 Itchen Ferry . 


1 p.m. 


Portsmouth 


4 p.m. 


3 


,, 19 Portsmouth 


9 a.m. 


Shoreham . 


2 p.m. 


5 


,, 20 Shoreham . . 


8 a.m. 


New Haven 


12 m. 


4 


„ 21 New Haven 


10 a.m. 


Rye . . . 


2i p.m. 


4i 


„ 22 Rye .... 


8 a.m. 


Ramsgate . 


3ip.m. 


7i 
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